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How many cows 
can you milk? 


With G-E motored milkers the herd of 
a hundred pure-bred Guernseys at Apple- 
tree Point Farms, Burlington, Vt., is cared 
for by two men. 


Electricity is also used on this farm for 
cutting ensilage, sawing wood and thresh- 
poe: Gomnem “iseteie ing as well as cooking, cleaning and other 
Company designs motors g g, & 
for use in the household, household work. 


on the farm, in the fac- 
tory, on ships and rail- 


roads—wherever power Electric farm motors bring more profit 
is needed to do man’s 


work. and take away drudgery. 
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The International Motor Truck owned 
by the Riding Club of Chicago is always 
at the service of the aristocratic horse. 
It accommodates six polo ponies. 








~ an A, HE horse has come into his own. 
Dy! Soy The last leather bonds of servi- 
Rr = yarns tude are falling from him. Man, 
24 ' 898) who has sacrificed him through 

x3) dark ages as a beast of burden, 
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Pe 
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has contrived a vastly more efficient mechan- 
ical horse power to release him. 


The automobile, the motor truck, and the 
tractor are carrying on where the horse puts 
down his loads. 


The horse has graduated into the class of 
luxuries. He has leisure to devote himself to 
the adornment of polo field, race course, and 
bridle path. He has risen from the reach of the 
average man exactly as the toy balloon escapes 
the hand of the small boy at the county fair. 
The poor man consoles himself with the auto- 
mobile, and the ambitious man, who would 
acquire wealth with which to reinsert him- 
self into the society of the horse, cultivates 
the profitable companionship of the motor 
truck and the tractor. 









INTERNATIONAL 


The Long-Lived Truck for the Farm 


SIIHIIS is the age of swift traffic. He 


4| who crawls is lost in dust and 
=| poverty. The student of agricul- 
ture recognizes that the key to 
farm profit is lowered cost of 
production—maximum work with minimum 
expensive labor cost—waste time turned into 
producing time. An hour lost is silver lost. 
More than ever, time is money. 





International Motor Trucks are saving 
millions of hours for thousands of farmers. 
Besides, they bring distant markets close to 
hand. Selling and buying are done where 
prices favor the truck owner. Dairy products, 
grain and hay, fruits and garden truck, live- 
stock, machinery, sand and gravel, building 
products—an endless variety of farm loads 
are hauled easily, cheaply, and reliably by 
International Trucks. 


The International Truck is a handsome 
piece of equipment any man is proud to call 
his own. Wherever old-fashioned hauling 
methods are wasting time and money —there’s 
a place for this long-lived truck. 


Write for the Farm Truck Folder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, IIl. 
(Incorporated) 


International Truck construction in- 
cludes ball-bearing crankshaft, remov- 
able cylinders, steer-easy steering gear, 
auxiliary rear springs, etc. Fitted with 
a variety of farm and industrial 
bodies. Sizes from the popular Speed 
Truck up to the 10,000-lb. max. cap. 
heavy-duty model. As for service— 
this Company operates 111 branch 
| houses, one in easy reach of every 
farm; besides our dealers are in easy 
reach of every farm. 
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TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


Short Course students will be looking for a place to trade. 
The Co-op. is your store so direct them to the Co-op. 
We have many recommended agricultural books in ad- 
dition to the required ones. The new location in Barnes 


Hall is a more attractive store than the old one. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Quaker Oats Company Announces Cod Liver 
Meal Now Added to the Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 


Hens fed on Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash with Cod Liver Meal will show a general condi- 
tion of robust health, bright red combs, soft skin, smooth feathers, and a marked resist- 
ance to many poultry troubles. 
With Cod Liver Meal in the Egg Mash, the effect is practi- The 
cally that of continuous sunshine. Egg Production is more 
FUL‘QPEp even and consistent over a long period and consequently 


ACRE pees 

mn In addition to the sunlight factor in Cod Liver Meal, some- 
Me ee thing is transmitted from the parent bird to the egg which 
results in more hatchable eggs, larger hatches, and more 
vigorous chicks. 


There is nothing radical about the introduction of Cod = 
Liver Meal into Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash. Scientific articles 
have been appearing in many publications for several years 
on sunlight therapy, the ultra violet ray, radiated feeds, and 
cod liver, the food that contains the ultra violet sunlight a 
element. 
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The Quaker Qals @mpany 
MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
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Send for our new poultry book. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Evening comes on a hillside farm Orange floods o’er the western sky 

Like song birds seeking rest Merge slowly into gray 

That, tired of flight as they’re tired of song While one black tree on the hill stands guard 
Wheel home to the quiet nest. ' To watch the drowsy day. 


Twilight fragrance pervades the air, 
The dews of evening fall; 
Then earth meets sky in a long embrace 
And night is over all. 

—Helen Martha Peavy 
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Methods of Delivering Market 


AST year it was my privilege 
to represent our College of 


Agriculture at an international 
dairy exposition held in Milan. In 
connection with this trip I visited 
dairy schools and experiment sta- 
tions in different countries, and also 
gained what information I could in 
regard to the methods of handling and 
delivering milk to the city consumers. 
Some of these methods were extreme- 
ly interesting to me, and I trust they 
may be to the readers of THE COoUN- 
TRYMAN, who are interested in dairy 
work. 

While I had always heard of the 
primitive methods used in some for- 
cign countries for the delivery of 
milk, I had become so accustomed to 
the modern methods used in this coun- 
try that it was quite a surprise to me 
to find some of the old methods still 
in use in some of these European 
countries. 

Within a half hour from the time 
I left the steamer at Naples, I saw 
herds of goats being driven about the 
streets by two or three boys and be- 
ing milked to meet the requirements 
of the individual housewife. I also 
saw cows, usually in pairs, accom- 
panied by one or two calves, led from 
house to house and milked into such 
receptacles as the consumer fur- 
nished. These receptacles varied all 
the way from open basins or pitchers 
to bowls, and even second-hand beer 
bottles. 


COMMON method by which the 
housewife receives her milk when 
she occupies a tenement on the third 
or fourth floor is to let her receptacle 
down to the street from her window, 
by means of a basket and rope. The 
dairyman then milks into the recep- 
tacle, replaces it in the basket, and 
the purchaser pulls it up to her win- 
dow. This method, at least, has the 
advantage of saving steps for both 
the consumer and the milkman. 
In Rome, I was informed that the 


’ ye 2 
European Cities 
By W. A. Stocking 
larger part of the milk supply of the 
city comes from northern Italy in the 


form of condensed or powdered milk. 
This is then reconstituted at the city 





A Venice Milkman 


milk plant to a 3 percent fat basis 
and delivered to the consumer. The 
delivery is made by means of small 
two-wheeled push carts. The milk is 
carried in a metal tank, which is in- 
sulated by a jacket of wood; suspend- 
ed from the cover is a small metal 
chamber which is filled with ice to 
hold the milk at a low temperature 
during delivery. The milk is drawn 
by means of a faucet in the bottom of 
the tank. Measures of various sizes 
are carried in a compartment at the 
front of the cart. The cart is pushed 
by the dairyman, who blows a horn to 
announce his arrival. 

The common method of delivering 
milk in Venice is by means of cans 
carried by a wooden yoke over the 
milkman’s shoulder. Two large cans 
are carried for the main volume of 
the milk and a smaller one with a 
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spout—is used for filling the consum- 
ers’ receptacles. 

In northern Italy the common 
method of hauling milk from the 
farms to the central plants is by 
means of two-wheeled carts with very 
large wheels. These carts are drawn 
by a single horse or mule. 


SEVERAL years ago the city of Mil- 

an endeavored to furnish a supply 
of high grade milk for its infants and 
children by the establishment of a 
municipal milk plant. A large well- 
equipped establishment was erected, 
including stables for about one hun- 
dred cows, stables for the delivery 
rigs, and a large section for handling 
the milk and the manufacture of 
dairy products. These laboratories 
were all well equipped with modern 
apparatus. 

Like most enterprises of this sort, 
however, it was soon found that it 
did not pay financially, and when I 
was there they had given up keeping 
the herd and were buying milk from 
producers outside the city. Milk was 
being put up in several sizes of feed- 
ing bottles, pasteurized, thoroughly 
cooled, and delivered ready for use. 
A limited amount of cultured butter- 
milk was being sold. Pasteurized 
whole milk was also supplied, primar- 
ily to lunch rooms in connection with 
the city parks, where large numbers 
of children may be found playing 
practically every afternoon when the 
weather permits. I had an opportun- 
ity to sample the milk furnished at 
these places and found it of excel- 
lent flavor. 


O FAR as I was able to learn, the 

Italians do not use the large 
amounts of fluid milk which are used 
in this country, but depend primarily 
upon various types of cheeses for 
their supply of dairy products. The 
per capita cheese consumption in 
most European countries far exceeds 
that in this country. 
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In Switzerland milk is sold to the 
consumer through small dairy stores 
located at various points in the city, 
or by means of small push carts. I 
saw several types of these delivery 
carts which were either pulled or 
pushed by a single man or with the 
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with similar work in this country. So 
far as I could learn, all of the milk 
supply of Paris is pasteurized at tem- 
peratures considerably higher than 
those used in this country. 

One of the things which I found of 
special interest in Belgium was the 





Common Type of Cart Used for Delivering Milk in Rome 


assistance of a husky dog. It was 
quite astonishing to see the amount 
of power which these dogs furnished. 
Wholesale delivery is made in cans 
similar to the forty-quart cans with 
which we are familiar, the milk being 
brought in small lots by the nearby 
producers, or shipped by train from 
those living at greater distances. I 
was much interested in the method by 
which the farmer delivers his milk to 
the shipping station. This is done by 
means of a deep metal tank, concave 
on one side, which is carried on the 
back and suspended by means of 
shoulder straps. Some of these tanks 
hold about thirty quarts of milk. 


HE methods of milk delivery in 

Paris compare more nearly with 
those in this country than do those 
already discussed. Large covered 
wagons drawn by either one or two 
horses make the wholesale delivery 
both to restaurants and to small re- 
tail dairy stores, where milk may be 
purchased in bottles of the type of 
our ordinary soda-water bottle. Paris 
was the first place I found where any 
special attempt was being made to 
control the quality of milk by means 
of chemical and bacteriological analy- 
sis. I had the opportunity of visiting 
the control laboratories of the largest 
dairy company in Paris, and found it 
well equipped with apparatus and in 
charge of highly trained men. Their 
control work seemed to be on a very 
thorough basis, comparing favorably 


sanitary dairy maintained in connec- 
tion with one of the large city milk 
plants. This herd was housed in 
stables to which only the regular at- 
tendants were allowed access; the 
stable walls, mangers, and partitions 
between the cows were finished with 
white tile similar to those used in 
modern bath rooms; each cow stood 
on a cocoa mat approximately two 
inches thick, which was removed each 
day, thoroughly cleansed, by washing, 
and allowed to dry in the sun. The 
milk produced in this stable was im- 
mediately bottled, hermetically sealed, 
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and subjected to a temperature of 
180° F. for about thirty minutes 
in a heavy metal chamber to which 
steam was admitted. This milk was 
then cooled immediately by submerg- 
ing in cold water and shipped to the 
Belgian Congo, shipments being made 
twice each month by steamer. I was 
told that there was no difficulty with 
the keeping quality of this milk. This 
company is also putting up special 
grades of milk for infant feeding in 
addition to its regular supply. The 
company has a well equipped contrel 
laboratory. 


N HOLLAND I found quite a vari- 

ety of retail delivery carts. Some of 
these consisted of two large brass 
containers mounted on a two-wheeled 
cart, while in others milk was carried 
in cans similar to those used here. The 
motive power was either a man, a 
large dog, or a combination of the 
two. Milk was measured into the 
consumer’s receptacle either by dip- 
ping from the can or drawing from 
the faucet at the bottom of the large 
can. One of the things which im- 
pressed me was the extreme cleanli- 
ness of these milk delivery outfits. 

The milk supply for London comes 
in from the surrounding country by 
train, the same as in many of our 
American cities. A common type of 
can, however, is much larger than our 
forty-quart can, very large at the bot- 
tom and sloping to a small neck at the 
top. These hold about 50 per cent 
more than our standard forty-quart 
can. 

I had the opportunity of riding 
from Oxford to London on a train 

(Continued on page 64) 






A Retail Milk Cart in Holland 
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the Pilgrims inaugurated our 

Thanksgiving Day. Although 
historians may argue over details of 
time, place, and reason, an invitation 
to Thanksgiving dinner brings forth 
no argument, nor is there ever a crit- 
icism of the festive meal except it be 
that of a lack of capacity on the part 
of the diner. 

The menu varies but little in its 
essentials. Roasted stuffed turkey, 
cranberry sauce, and golden pump- 
kin pie belong to the Thanksgiving 
dinner just as much as fire crackers 
belong to the Fourth of July. They 
are a part of the tradition, and can 
be obtained in all parts of our coun- 
try. And so we cling to these dishes 
and include them in every Thanksgiv- 
ing feast. 

It was easy for the Pilgrim hunters 
to provide the turkeys, but not so 
easy for the women to roast them be- 
fore the open fire. Today it is much 
harder to pay for the turkey than to 
get it prepared for the table. It is 
easier today to make the cranberry 
sauce and bake the pumpkin pies 
than it was in that early time, with 
its limited kitchen equipment. 


Tine? seems to be no doubt that 


ET that feast meant much more to 

the Pilgrim band and its Indian 
guests than it seems to mean to us 
today. If we give a thought to their 
hardships and their accomplishments, 
it is a fleeting one, thankful that we 
do not have to endure their priva- 
tions and discomforts. 

And so Thanksgiving Day is for 
us a day of feasting and happiness, a 
day for families and friends to get 
together and renew the family tradi- 
tions. 

If turkey is too expensive or not at 
all available, any kind of poultry is 
acceptable and affords opportunity 
for that graceful ceremony of carv- 
ing at the table. Although carving 
may not be indulged in by the man of 
the house every day, it seems to be 
a part of Thanksgiving, so mother 
gets out the best carving knife and 
father passes a careful thumb along 
its edge, then proceeds to make that 
edge still more edgy. When he be- 
gins to carve the beautifully roasted 
bird, conversation slackens and 
father holds the center of the stage. 
If the bird is placed with the neck to 
the left, if the platter is large enough 
for his operations, and if there is not 


Thanksgiving Dinner / 


By Jessie A. Boys 


too much garnish on the bird and on 
the platter, father will have no em- 
barrassed moments, and each one 
present will be served his favorite 
piece in an amazingly short time. 
Creamy mashed potatoes accom- 
pany the piece de resistance and pro- 
vide a good resting place for giblet 
gravy. Besides potato, one or two 
vegetables are usually served. Near- 
ly all the candidates seem to be the 
strongly flavored vegetables—tur- 
nips, onions, cauliflower, cabbage, 





But there is also 


Brussels sprouts. 
squash, celery, salsify, and carrots 
from which to choose, and these may 
be served buttered, creamed, scal- 
loped, or baked, just so no two veg- 
etables are prepared in the same way. 


CRISPNESS is a desirable feature 

in every meal, and may be intro- 
duced by means of fine white celery, 
pickles, or a crisp green salad. The 
traditional cranberry must be pres- 
ent, too, in the form of sauce, jelly, 
ice, or sherbet, served with the meat 
course. 

For dessert, pumpkin pie, of 
course, which may be served plain 
with or without cheese, with plum 
jam and whipped cream, or with 
whipped cream alone, or with ice 
cream. But no Thanksgiving dinner 
is quite complete without this “‘prince 
of Thanksgiving pies.” 

This Thanksgiving dinner menu is 
arranged with the traditional dishes 
as a skeleton. Other courses or 
dishes may be added. without detract- 
ing from its seasonableness. 


ANY people consider that it is not 
well for the “inner man” to begin 
a big dinner such as this usually is, 


with the heaviest course, but like to 
whet and tease the appetite along 
with one, two, or three small intro- 
ductory courses, so that when the 
event of the day arrives, the appe- 
tite is all keyed up, and the digestive 
organs are in fine fettle for the re- 
maining courses. 

For a beginning course, there is a 
variety from which to choose. Can- 
apes not only stimulate the appetite, 
but can be appealing to the eye, as 
they afford opportunity for colorful 
designs and add a great deal to the 
appearance of the table, as they are 
placed before dinner is announced. 
Canapes are highly seasoned bits or 
combinations of foods arranged on a 
cracker or toasted bread foundation, 
and are usually eaten with the fin- 
gers. Such things as cheese, sardines, 
lobster, smoked salmon, olives, 
pickles, hard cooked eggs, beets, pi- 
mentos, parsley, and cress give the 
high flavor and color desired. Can- 
apes may be hot or cold, but few of 
them are hot, so that they may be 
prepared hours in advance and leave 
the later time free for those things 
which are to be served hot. 


RUIT cocktails are preferred by 

many epicures to the foregoing be- 
cause they are both wet and cold, 
and so are refreshing as well as stim- 
ulating. Grapefruit is a good begin- 
ning for heavy meals and is usually 
included in combinations of fruit or 
even used with oysters in beginning 
courses. Raw oysters served on the 
shell, pickled, or as a cocktail are a 
standard introductory course. The 
accompanying sauce is capable of so 
many variations that the most dis- 
criminating and particular may be 
suited. 

Soups to precede a heavy meal 
should be clear, and the flavor should 
be entirely different from the meat 
of the main course. Served with a 
simple or elaborate garnish and an 
accompaniment, its office is to pre- 
pare the way for the following 
courses and so should not interfere 
with the future enjoyment or capac- 
ity of the diner. 


F A salad is to be served with the 
Thanksgiving dinner, it must be 
given some special consideration, for 
if there is a fruit beginning course, 
the salad must conform to dinner eti- 
quette and not repeat a previously be- 
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spoken flavor. But there is no rea- 
son for this faux pas, as there is 
ample room to choose each with 
thought for the other. Besides, if 
two vegetables are served with the 
meat, a simple salad is all that is re- 
that lettuce or 
even cole slaw supplies the craving 
for salad. 


quired, so dressed 


If the salad is served as a separate 
it is given scant courtesy. 
There is a certain tangible impatience 
for the coming dessert. To be or- 
thodox, it must be the aforemen- 
much-lauded pumpkin pie. 
While its usual shape is round, it is 


course, 


tioned 


sometimes baked in a square pan or 
in a dripping pan. The unusualness 
of square or oblong pieces lends a 
charm unknown to the ordinary 
every-day wedge-shaped piece of pie, 
and there are those who claim that 
the corner pieces taste much better 
than any of the others. 
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If pie crust is not well tolerated, 
the same filling can be baked in cus- 
tard cups or ramekins and served as 
pumpkin custards, with 
whipped cream. 


plain or 


THER desserts may be substitut- 

ed, but for this national holiday 
one must be dyspeptic indeed to fore- 
go the traditional dessert of so many 
national and family associations. But 
if one must partake of a lighter des- 
sert, there are the fruits, which may 
be served in a great variety of ways: 
jellied puddings and ice creams ga- 
lore. So that by the time nuts and 
raisins are reached, every one is ina 
state of 


semi-drowsiness, with a 


friendly feeling for the world at 


large. 
No dissertation relating to the 


Thanksgiving dinner is quite com- 


plete without a word about table dec- 
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orations. Something seasonal is in 
order, and while some may object to 
the use of pumpkins and various veg- 
etables upon the table in their rude 
garden state as speaking too loudly 
of earthy things, these same articles 
are frequently referred to, especially 
at this season of the year, as “fruits 
of the fields,” and if we do not object 
to tree fruits, we can admit these 
others with good grace. A combina- 
tion of field and tree offerings make 
a colorful and useful decoration, for 
they can serve as a part of subse- 
quent meals with none of their use- 
fulness lost because of the beauty 
While artifi- 
cial decorations are taboo by many 


they have contributed. 


—not countenanced because they are 
not true and sincere—yet these may 
be used from year to year and grow 
to mean stability and permanence of 
the home and family life. 


Costs of Packing Fruit - a New York 


sociations were started in west- 

ern New York in 1914. From 
that time until 1923 they increased 
in numbers and in the quantity of 
fruit handled with 
idity. 


C secistins we fruit packing as- 


surprising rap- 

Wherever an association has been 
organized, there have been growers 
who have not been convinced of the 
advisability of becoming members. 
These growers have substantiated 
their position by claiming that they 
have received better prices than the 
members of the cooperative associa- 
tions. Such price controversies have 
led to a comparison of the costs of 
marketing under the 
tems. 


different sys- 
The costs of packing in the 
cooperative packing houses as com- 
pared with the costs of packing on 
farms have come in for their full 
share of discussion. 

In order to inject a few facts into 
this argument, and also to find the 
factors affecting costs in cooperative 
packing houses, a study of packing 
costs was undertaken. The average 
costs in the cooperative associations 
in 1922 and 1923 are 
Table 1. 


shown in 


N comparing the costs of the indi- 
vidual associations, it was found that 
some packed a barrel of fruit for less 
than half of what it cost others. The 


By R. B. Corbett 


TABLE 1 
Average Packing Costs Per Barrel in 
35 Associations in 1922 and 28 
Associations in 1923 








Costs per Costs per 
Items Sarrel 1922 sarrel, 1923 
Labor $0.24 $0.25 
Management .03 .04 
Office .05 .05 
Building .06 .05 
Equipment .04 .06 
Pow., Light, Heat .01 01 
Other Costs .02 .02 
Total Packing 
Costs .... 45 48 


members of the associations with the 
high packing charges were dissatis- 
fied and, of course, wanted to know 
the reasons for these high costs. It 
was evident that some associations 
could not survive if such large de- 
ductions were to be made for pack- 
ing costs. 

The first factor studied was volume, 
or quantity of fruit packed. The as- 
sociations were grouped into three 
groups. The first group was made 
up of packing houses which packed 
more than 18,000 barrels of apples. 
The second group contained associa- 
tions packing more than 8,500 barrels 
but less than 18,000 barrels. The 
third group contained associations 
packing less than 8,500 barrels. The 


average costs per barrel in each group 
are given in Table 2. 

The average total costs per barrel 
are six cents higher in the middle 
group than they are in the group 
with the largest volume. The group 
of packing houses with the small vol- 
ume have costs that are about 17 
cents higher than the middle group, or 
23 cents above the group with the 
large volume. A comparison of the 
costs in the first group of associations 
with the costs in the last, or the group 
with the smallest volume, shows that 
each item of cost is higher. The costs 





which increase most strikingly are 
management, office, equipment-— 
which are more than double—and 


building, which is more than three 
times as high in the small volume 


group. These costs, which might be 
termed overhead costs, cannot be 


carried efficiently with a small vol- 
ume of business. 

A similar comparison of the costs 
in the following year shows the same 
results. It would seem that a suffi- 
cient volume of fruit is the first step 
toward efficient operation of a pack- 
ing house. 


HE amount of culls that must be 
sorted from the fruit that is packed 
has a marked bearing on the costs of 
packing. In Table 3 is shown the 
average costs of packing in three 
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TABLE 2 
Relation of Volume of Fruit Packed to Costs Per Barrel 





18,000 Bbls. 8,500 to Less than 


Items or more 18,000 Bbls. %,500 Bbls. 
lite co cain $0.219 $0.224 $0.266 
Management .021 .0338 .049 
Office .032 .043 080 
Building : .030 057 .096 
Equipment .026 .032 .058 
Power, Light, Heat .006 .005 .010 
Other Costs . .014 .014 .023 
Total .348 408 - 582 

TABLE 3 


The Average Total Costs and Labor Costs Per Barrel in Association Grouped 
According to the Percentage of Culls 





Factors Compared Group I 








Group II : Grees Ill “AN Associations 
Percentage of Culls 13.9% 19.0% 30.7% 21.2% 
Total Costs per Barrel $0.356 $0.464 $0.561 $0.468 
Labor Cost per Barrel .202 252 .263 .239 
groups of nine associations each. Hubbardston, Twenty Ounce, and 


Packing costs increase as the percen- 
tage of culls sorted from the tree-run 
fruit increases. Packing costs are 
affected by the care given fruit in 
the orchards of the members of the 
associations, 


Wagner. 

There are several other factors 
which influence packing costs in the 
cooperative associations. Manage- 
ment, rates of pay, equipment, and 


layout of the packing house all have 





The number of varieties packed in- 
fluences the costs of packing. It is 
difficult to eliminate the influence of 
volume when studying the effect of 
the number of varieties upon the 
costs of packing. Table 4 shows that 
in spite of a larger volume, the group 


Number of 
Associations 


Number of Varieties 
Below Average 
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an effect. It is difficult to make a 
statistical study of these and elimin- 
ate such factors as volume, amount of 
culls, and number of varieties. They 
should be kept in mind, however, 
when discussing packing costs. 

In order to determine the costs of 
packing fruit on farms, a survey was 
made in one township in Niagara 
County, New York. It was found 
that practically none of the growers 
sized their fruit as did the majority 
of the cooperative associations. In 
general it would seem that less care 
was used in packing on the farm than 
in the packing houses. Table 5 shows 
the average costs of packing on 55 
farms, as shown by the survey. 


ACKING on the farms was much 

cheaper than the packing done in 
cooperative packing houses. This is 
not all; in cooperative associations, 
packing deductions 
from the sale price. A large number 
of the farms included in the survey 
had practically no cash outlay for 
packing. Members of the family did 
all of the packing in more than half 

(Continued on page 65) 


costs are cash 


TABLE 4 


Total and Labor Costs Per Barrel in Associations, Grouped by Number 
of Varieties 


Number of Varieties 
Above Average 


No. of Cost per Bbl. No. No. of _Cost per Bbl. No. 
of associations having the most vari- Varietics Total Labor Bbls. Varieties Total Labor Bbls. 
eties had higher costs. It is desirable 35 Associations —_ 
to reduce the number of varieties in 1922 ... 38 .435 .233 13,474 62 .456 .243 16,120 
handled, provided the volume is not 99 Aggociations 
materially reduced. in 1923 ..... 30 .486 .255 6,896 52 .530 .279 10,672 

Many varieties affect sales as well 
as packing costs. It is more difficult TABLE 5 


to sell cars containing several varie- 
ties than to sell an unmixed car. The 
western New York Fruit Growers’ 


Costs of Packing 27,734 Barrels of Apples on 55 Farms in One Township in 
Niagara County, New York 





It_ms 








Cooperative Packing Association has Total Costs Cost per Barrel 
handled as high as 120 recognized ap- Labor, 12,635 hours $5,246.80 $0.189 
ple varieties, and many more that are Building _............. 472.57 017 
not found in published lists. Not a fquipment __................ 89.93 003 
few of the difficulties of marketing Other Costs . 11.05 feeds 
are attributed to this multiplicity of Total $5,820.35 $0.209 


varieties. 





IXTEEN of the more important 
varieties were found to constitute 
88.5% of the total crop in 1922 and — 





94.1% in 1923. It would seem that es 

the other hundred-odd kinds which Number of Farms .... noes 53 
cause so much difficulty make up Average Number of Persons 

about 10% of the crop. The sixteen UE III Ss mscrwsccenstancromerssce 2.3 
varieties chosen were Baldwin, Rhode Family Did All Packing: 

Island Greening, Northern Spy, Ben Number of Cases................ 33 
Davis, Tompkins County King, Per cent of Total Cases...... 62.: 


Operator’s Wife Helped Pack: 
Number of Cases................ 23 
Per cent of Total Cases. 


Wealthy, Duchess of Oldenburg, Mc- 
Intosh, Roxbury Russet, Stark, Alex- 
ander, Gravenstein, Maiden Blush, 


TABLE 6 
Size and Make-Up of Packing Crews on Farms in One Township in 
Niagara County, New York 


Apples in Bbls. 


43.4% 


Peaches in Bus. 


Apples in Bus. 


41 42 
1.9 2.6 
28 24 
o 68.3% 57.1% 
18 20 
43.9% 47.6% 





The Selection 


GG production or meat produc- 
Fin are the primary objects in 

breeding poultry and should be 
considered before, but in connection 
with, breed characteristics, power, 
capacity, and the ability to transmit 
desirable qualities to the progeny 
which are the fundamental traits of 
a good breeder. There are thirteen 
points which we should consider in 
selecting birds 
for the breeding 


pen. PHYSICAL CHARACTERS ano FUNCTIONS 


The_ ultimate 
object of the pro- 
duction breeder 


is to produce a de 
strain of birds LONG ure ¢ CIRCULATION 
that will lay the 


KEY TO NERVOUS SYSTEM 
| WIDTH axo DEPTH or HEART GIRTH 


\ PRISICAL STRENTH= WIDTH HIP 


of Breeders for Egg Production 


By James E. Rice 


vealed by a bright, intelligent eye, a 
friendly disposition, and a_ fineness 
of skin texture. The second quality 
is great body capacity. This includes 
the machinery and the room in which 
to work. The bird’s digestive tract, 


her lungs, her heart, her reproductive 
organs, all must be strong and efti- 
cient, and must be enclosed in a body 
frame that is large enough to allow 





INFLUENCING EGG PRODUCTION 


SYNAMO ) ( 
} BRAIN come 







BEAK = vitALity 
BACK LOIN 


FULLNESS, TEMPERATURE ano COLOR 
SHEALTH and REPRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY 
\ SKIN TEXTURE = DIGESTIVE SFFIZIENCY, REFINEMENT 





mary object is production, we must 
use birds that are bred for produc- 
tion; birds that will lay well, and 
that will give uniform progeny that 
will lay well. 

2. The second point is size and 
type. What size and type of bird 
makes the most efficient transformer 
of food materials—the best egg ma- 
chine? A hen must not be too beefy, 
nor yet too re- 
fined. She must 
not be too large, 
nor yet too small. 
Large _ beefy 
birds require too 
much food _ for 
body _ mainte- 
nance, and are 











| } COLIR Y= REFINEMENT HEAD 
greatest number LUMBAR // FACE | rceruatyeat aur SIZE Axo SHAPE therefore not ef- 
of high quality eve {£%°8°S819N | eve. TINTELUGENCE | ficient egg pro- 
eggs at the least ANGLE oF TAIL SINTELLISENCE ( ducers. Small 
° =SfAuTY =NERVOUS ENCRGY 
possible cost; the overly refined 
bird, which as a wager |. BACK / birds may use 
business __invest- sztores¢ | WiOTH / their food very 
: : no LENGTH —s 
ment, will give re efficiently, but are 
the greatest net wioTh ~ PELVIC BONES ~ FUESHING oF KEEL = euvsica, couprion unable to stand 
PLIABILITY e 
profit. Such a = LAYING CONDITION -+——~ LENGTH oF KEEL =aspominat support the p h ysical 
bird must be DISTANCE PELVIS to REAR oF KEEL’ strain of heavy 


strong, vigorous, 
and alert; she 


transformer of 
food products in- 
to eggs. She 
must be neither 
too large nor too small, and there 
must be a delicate balance between 
all parts of her body, and the func- 
tions which these parts are to per- 
form. The hen must lay her eggs 
with such ease that she can finish the 
year in a good physical condition. 
The male must give constant and ef- 
fective service throughout the breed- 
ing season and still retain his pep 
and gallantry. 


HERE are three fundamental char- 

acters which every bird that goes 
into our breeding pens should pos- 
sess. The first of these is power— 
inborn and developed power, that is, 
nervous energy. Every bird should 
have stamina, alertness, intelligence, 
—she must be a store house of nerv- 
ous energy. The brain is the dynamo 
that furnishes the power for all its 
activities. It gives them the pep, the 
punch, the ambition that is essential 
to a good egg machine. This is often 
spoken of as character, and is re- 
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SLAYING CONDITION 


ABDOMINAL DEPTH and PLIABILITY 


must be a good ee CAPACITY 
LAYING CONDITION 





FINGER BONES = Lavinc CONDITION 


PouttRy DEPARTMENT AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA WN.Y. 





them plenty of room in which to func- 
tion. The third fundamental trait is 
the power to transmit the good qual- 
ities to the progeny. If a hen is a 
good layer, and has not the ability to 
transmit this quality to her offspring, 
she is of no value as a breeder. This 
characteristic, like many others, can 
be detected only by keeping trapnest 
records and by making a_ progeny 
test. 


HE thirteen special points to be 

considered are closely related to 
the three groups of characters men- 
tioned above. They are given in the 
order that production breeders should 
consider them. Several of these 
points are closely correlated, one with 
another. 


1. The birds should be of a pure 
breed. The question of breed and va- 
riety is not so important. We can 
suit our own tastes about that. We 
may, and should, like birds that are 
bred for beauty, but since our pri- 


H fe =HEALTH AND PREVIOUS PRODUCTION 
SHANK SHAPE = LAVING AND FLESHING TENDENCY 


production. 
Breeding for the 
most egg produc- 
tion, then, tends 
to bring all 
breeds to a com- 
mon size and 
type—one that is midway between 
the heavy and the light breeds. This 
means that the most efficient hen will 
weigh about 4 to 5 pounds; she will 
be alert, yet docile; active, yet com- 
pactly built. 





3. Pullets should begin laying 
when reasonably young. By this they 
show that they have the inherited 
tendency to produce. However, there 
are two factors that determine the 
age at which pullets start laying: 
These factors are (1) the inherited 
tendency to lay and (2) the way she 
is fed and reared. The age at which 
high producing pullets begin laying 
varies from 4 to 7 months. A good 
production bred pullet, well cared 
for, but not forced, should begin lay- 
ing at about 6 months. At this age 
she is well enough developed to stand 
the strain of production, and large 
enough to lay a marketable sized egg. 
In a given flock these early begin- 
ners are likely to be the best layers, 
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and should be discovered by trap nest 
or physical examination and kept for 
possible future breeders. 


4. Birds should have the inherited 
tendency to lay for a long time before 
quitting. This means that they must 
have the capacity to furnish the nu- 
trients to make the eggs. This qual- 
ity may be termed, persistency, 
health, vigor, alertness, and an effi- 
cient digestive tract must go hand in 
hand with this quality. These birds 
persist in their production through- 
out the year, and are the last to stop 
the following fall. 

From the above it will be seen that 
one should select the birds that begin 
laying first, and again from these se- 
lect the ones that stop last; we are 
then practically certain to include 
the best and only layers in our flock. 
But there is one more test based on 
how a bird lays. 


5. This other test is how inten- 
sively has the bird laid? How many 
days per month and how many 
months of the year has she laid? To 
make a high record a bird must not 
only begin early and quit late, but she 
must not lose too much time in be- 
tween. She must keep steadily at it, 
and this requires a strong constitu- 
tion and an abundance of nervous en- 
ergy. Some pullets start out strong 
at first, but for lack of vigor and 
energy are soon forced to stop and 
rest. Many such pullets will recu- 
perate and go at it again, but at best 
they lose too much time to give a very 
high production. So our best birds 
are the ones that have a lot of nerv- 
ous energy and distribute that energy 
over a long period of time. By regu- 
larly “plugging along,” laying 20 to 
25 eggs per month, she gives the most 
eggs in a year and comes out with 
her body in such good condition that 
within about two or three months she 
is ready for another year’s work. The 
trapnest is the only means of getting 
accurately a bird’s intensity. By 
trapping the pullets during any three 
or four months we can get a reason- 
ably accurate idea of this quality. 


6. The sixth point is quality of 
egg. The market demands today 
make size, shape, and color of egg as 
important as the number laid. The 
three months’ trapping will show 
these egg qualities and give us a 
chance to select the birds that lay the 
most desirable eggs. 

There is a strong correlation be- 
tween the size of an egg and the size 
of the chick and mature pullet that 
it will produce. Therefore, in order 
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to get good, large, husky, vigorous 
chicks, we must hatch only large 
eggs. Records show that large eggs 
are better money-makers than small 
eggs, because of the extra price they 
bring on the market. The market 
wants 24 to 28 ounce eggs, and will 
seek the man who can furnish them. 
Most of our eggs during the season 
of highest prices, October, November, 
and December, come from pullets, and 
in order to get a 24-ounce egg from a 
pullet from the first, we must expect 
our hens to lay 25 to 28 ounce eggs. 
Some people object to producing these 
large eggs, but we can well afford to 
use the 25 to 28 ounce hens’ eggs in 
order to get the 24 ounce pullets’ 
eggs. These 28 ounce eggs are our 
seed bed for future good profitable 
pullets, and should be highly valued 
as such. 

The most marketable egg is typi- 
cally “egg-shaped.” If it is too round 
it is likely to break at the sides. If 
too long it will break at the ends. The 
24 ounce “egg-shaped” egg fills the 
carton, is not likely to break, looks 
well, and appeals to the eye of the 
buyer. 

Markets vary as to the color of 
eggs they prefer. But all markets 
want uniformity of color, whether 
white or brown. The breeder must 
therefore cater to the demands of his 
market, and make his selections ac- 
cordingly. If he wishes to produce 
chalk white eggs, he must hatch from 
only chalk white eggs, and great care 
must be exercised in selecting them. 
Many pullets lay tinted eggs at first 
and pure white eggs later. Such 
birds should not be used as breeders. 
Uniformity of size, shape, and color 
requires years of careful breeding 
and selection. It means that birds 
must be pure bred for these qualities. 


7. After quality comes number of 
eggs. How many eggs should a hen 
lay in order to be used as a breeder? 
This standard is rapidly shifting. 
Perhaps today two hundred eggs 
should be the minimum. By an in- 
tensity of 20 eggs per month, a bird 
can lay 200 eggs in 10 months and 
still have two full months in which to 
rest, molt and recuperate for another 
year’s work. A 4 to 5 pound hen with 
plenty of stamina and properly built 
ean do this easily. Some do even 300 
eggs with apparent ease, remarkable 
though it may seem. In fact, there 
are more 300 eggers today than there 
were 200 eggers 20 years ago. 


8. The eighth point is longevity— 
the ability to live and produce over a 
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number of years. This is perhaps our 
most important characteristic at the 
present time. Many farmers are 
keeping their birds only one year, and 
are therefore unable to test out their 
breeders for longevity. Such a prac- 
tice does not give a chance to select 
the most vigorous birds, and must fin- 
ally result in a general lowering of 
vitality and greater chick losses. On 
the other hand, pedigree breeding and 
progeny testing depends upon long 
life and heavy laying to give best re- 
sults. This gives a chance to discov- 
er our best long lived birds and to use 
them as breeders, as long as they live 
and remain useful. If we breed from 
long-lived birds the chicks will not be 
so likely to die young. 


9. High fertility and 10, high 
hatchability will be considered to- 
gether because they are so closely cor- 
related. By nature there is also a 
close correlation between high pro- 
duction and high hatchability. If this 
is true, why do we so often hear the 
complaint, that high producing hens 
will not give hatchable eggs? The 
answer is simple. High producing 
hens are so abused, so overworked 
just because they are willing to work, 
that their vitality is lowered at 
hatching time and therefore they can- 
not produce eggs that will hatch. Had 
these same hens been given a chance 
to recuperate just before hatching 
time, they would most likely give a 
90 percent or more fertility. High 
producing hens recuperate much fas- 
ter than low producers, but even the 
200 egger needs 2 to 3 full months in 
which to molt and get back into con- 
dition before the breeding season 
starts. 

Just as high egg production is the 
criterion for selecting hens, so the 
ability to produce many strong livable 
sperms is the criterion for selecting 
males. This is shown by the male’s 
eagerness to mate and the results of 
his matings. 


11. The eleventh point is the elim- 
ination of broodiness. Broodiness is 
a material instinct that was once es- 
sential to reproduction but now has 
no further justification, and should 
be bred out as soon as possible. It is 
an hereditary character, and hence 
requires close selection in order to 
eliminate it. 


12. The breeder should be a good 
transmitter. This is one of the fun- 
damental traits mentioned in the he- 
ginning. It is only by trapnest rec- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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NOT long ago we had occasion to exercise our axe 

on some poles in the woodlot. We were consid- 
erably out of practice, and never having been as 
proficient as the pioneer backwoodsmen, were 
striking rather futile blows. 


An old man, one of those irreconcilables to col- 
lege education for farmers, sat on a nearby log 
and watched with no little amusement and a look 
that spoke somewhat of triumph. After several 
minutes we stopped to rest and stem the sweat 
streams. Our friend dryly remarked, “I guess 
we'll have to get you a book with an axe in it.” 


This made us angry, then thoughtful. Just how 
much of an axe should a book have in it? That is, 
how practical should our education be? 


This is a question which calls forth varying an- 
swers. We have attempted to work it out in some 
such manner as this: Education, in its true sense, 
is the development of the mind. This develop- 
ment may be toward abstract thought ability, or it 
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may be toward skill that will guide the hands in 
earning our bread and butter. It seems to us that 
a well-developed mind has both types of education 
—the cultural and the practical. One without the 
other leads to narrowness. 


While preparing for the future activities of life, 
we should study books with an axe in them, but 
we must not neglect those without the axe. 


THE farmer works in normal times for a rela- 

tively low financial return, and consequently has 
to accept a lowered standard of living. What, 
then, keeps him there on the farm? 


The best explanation is probably that other 
income, which is peculiar to the farm. This other 
income is manifest in many ways. The farmer 
receives it as the privilege of living and working 
in the great out-of-doors in unmolested solitude 
with nature. His children can grow up amid 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine; they work with 
their parents, and learn to accept responsibility. 
He becomes more of an individual and less of a 
machine. 


We wonder if this other income is not more 
valuable than financial return—if, after all, the 
farmer is not the best paid man in the world. 


A BOUT three hundred years ago a little band of 

Pilgrims established the first Thanksgiving 
Day. They had endured many hardships in their 
struggle for existence on the new continent, and 
at last when a year of plenty did come, they cele- 
brated with a feast and gave thanks to the Lord 
for His blessings. 


Since then we have had many Thanksgiving 
days. Each year we have had heaped upon us 
more and more blessings for which to be thankful, 
yet the day has come to mean more of mere feast- 
ing and less of thanksgiving than it did to the 
faithful followers of Governor Bradford. 


This year we have more than usual to be thank- 
ful for; let us make it a day of real thanksgiving. 
While we are enjoying our turkey dinner, let us 
try to get some of the old Pilgrim spirit, and be 
truly thankful. 
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When Clemson College in South 
Carolina opened this fall, Franklin 
Sherman began his duties there as 
head of the Entomology Division. He 
is in charge of all entomological work, 
including research, teaching, exten- 
sion, and crop pest regulation. For 
the past twenty years he has been at 
North Carolina State College. He 
holds membership in a number of 
scientific bodies, including the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American As- 
sociation of Economic Entomologists, 
and the Entomological Society of 
America. He is a past president of 
the North Carolina Academy of Sci- 
ence. 

“42 

“Jimmie” L. Strahan, a former in- 
structor in the rural engineering de- 
partment of the College, is now ven- 
tilating engineer for the Louden Ma- 
chinery Company of Fairfield, Iowa. 
He is interested in the series of check 
tests which Professors H. E. Bots- 
ford and F. L. Fairbanks are making 
in poultry house ventilation. He ex- 
pects to postpone the development of 
any poultry house equipment until 
after the results of the tests are 
known. 

"13 

George C. Supplee of Bainbridge, 
New York, as First Vice-president of 
the International Association of 
Dairy and Milk Inspectors, gave the 
response to Dr. King’s address of 
welcome at the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association which was 
held at the National Dairy Show. The 
Convention met in the Palm Room 
of the Spink Arms Hotel in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, from the 12th to the 
14th of October. 


Dr. Mortimer D. Leonard, who has 
been doing entomological work at 
Ithaca, left recently to become field 
director of the Florida Agriculture 


On July 1, Thomas E. Mill- 
man left the Dairymen’s League 
to become general manager of 
the Western New York Fruit 
Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. His ad- 
dress is 70 Exchange Street, 
Rochester, New York. 

After leaving college in 1912 
he spent two and one-half years 
as manager of a large estate on 
Long Island. As “Tom” put it, 
he learned a lot about farm 
management that Professor 
Warren does not teach. He 
soon found that on such a farm, 
where the owner merely wanted 
to play, that economic factors 
had to be disregarded in favor 
of the  proprietor’s personal 
whims. 

In 1915 he became county 
agent in Orange County. Af- 
ter six years of successful work 
he was brought to Ithaca as 
one of the assistant state lead- 
ers of county agents. He stayed 
with this job a few months, then 
took a position with the Dairy- 
men’s League. In this organ- 
ization he was head of the de- 
partment which deals with field 
organization. This position he 
held until this past July when 
he accepted his new managerial 
position in the fruit game. 

Few graduates of the College 
have such an admirable record 
for continuous progress as 
“Tom” has made. He was in 
Ithaca on October 9-10, to ad- 
dress, the class in marketing 146. 





Supply Company. He is now located 
in Jacksonville, Florida. 

Richard C. Hixon has a large poul- 
try farm at Sparta, New Jersey. He 
sells white Leghorns and eggs on the 
New York market. 


L, C. Treman is now in the coal 
business in Rochester. His address 
is 2230 East Main Street. 

"15 

Arthur W. Wilson is connected 
with Thresher Service, Inc., an ad- 
vertising concern, located at 136 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. 

I. F. Hall, instructor in ag ec, was 
married during the summer to Miss 
Edith Partridge of Batavia. Their 
home is now at 222 University Ave. 


C. C. Calvert is with the Pfaudler 
Company at Elyria, Ohio. They spe- 
cialize in glass-lined milk containers 
and milk cars. During October he 
stopped off at Ithaca for a short time, 
visiting the dairy department. 

"16 

F. R. Perry is farming at Burt, Ni- 
agara County, New York. 

Arabella S. Livingston writes from 
504 S. Franklin Street, Kirksville, 
Mo., that she “has resigned the po- 
sition as instructor in the department 
of home economics at the University 
of Nebraska, which position she held 
for six years. She has now gone to 
Kirksville, Mo., to take the training 
for an osteopathic physician.” 


R. G. Bird recently resigned from 
his position with the Gould Paper Co. 

Ralph W. Cowan, after taking his 
master’s degree in 1918, went out to 
Michigan, and with his old pal, J. R. 
Snow, a graduate of the Vet College, 
established the Snow Ice Cream Com- 
pany at Charlotte. Ralph is in charge 
of work inside the plant while Snow 
handles customers and sales. In the 
few years that they have been go- 
ing, a thriving business has been de- 
veloped, and both are busy, prosper- 
ous, and happy. On October 8th, 
they came back to visit their Alma 
Mater, but are now on the job again. 

Russell V. Black, who has been 
located on the Pacific Coast and en- 
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Prevent Trouble! 









Preventing Decay 


You are careful to pro- 
tect sound fruit against 
the attacks of bacteria. 
Are you just as careful 
of your teeth? 








Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


Preserve the youthful charm of your smile by sensible care 
of your teeth. Don’t wait until tooth decay sets in. Prevent 
it in the way that modern dental science approves. 


Preventive dentistry—the combating of disease by the pre- 
vention of tooth troubles — is the new note in advanced 
dental practice. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream always has 
been in the forefront of this scientific move for better teeth 
and health. Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s “washes” your teeth gently and safely. It contains 


no grit. Its principal ingredients are mild soap and chalk. 
The soap supplies the needed washing action. The chalk is 


a polishing agent. 


“Wash” your teeth after every meal with Colgate’s. The 


taste is pleasant. 25c for a large size tube. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 





Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 


Coucate & Co., Dept. 607 


CLEANS 
\ TEETH rue RIGHT 





581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME 
Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U.S. A. 











gages in city planning and landscape 
art work, has moved to Ithaca, where 
he will continue to practice his pro- 
fession. He and his family are liv- 
ing at 32 Renwick Heights Road. 

C. K. Harriman is now a construc- 
tion engineer with Stone and Web- 





ster, 


Inc. 


His address is 


35 Free- 


man Street Walliston, Mass. 


well 


"17 


Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Millen are now 


established 


in 


the surveying 


business at Pompton Lakes, N. J. In 


a 


recent 


letter, 


Mrs. 


Millen states 


November, 1925 


that they have more business than 
they can conveniently handle. She 
also states that the Cornell Foresters 
in that part of the country are al- 
ways sure of a welcome. Fred is 
now Borough Engineer for six bor- 
oughs, in addition to having a large 
private practice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Jones have 
announced the arrival of a son, David 
Robert, on September 18. Jones is 
connected with the Agricultural and 
Mechanical School, Walker Park, 
Ga. 

P. A. Munz Alice McCully 
recently married at Pomona, 
California. Dr. Munz is the head of 
the botany department at Pomona 
College, California. 


Dr. Howard B. Ellenberger, of 
Burlington, Vermont, and Mrs. El 
lenberger, were visitors of the dairy 
department during October. They 
stopped off at Ithaca en route to the 
National Dairy Show by auto. 

Le Roy Ware and Mrs. Ware 
were visitors of the dairy department 
during October while on the way to 
the National Dairy Show at Indian- 
apolis. Roy is manager of a large 
dairy plant just outside of Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


and 
were 


"18 

Sad news was recently received of 
the death of L. W. Gebo. Details 
are lacking, though the announce- 
ment received here stated that he 
died suddenly, shortly after his re- 
turn ‘to the Indian the 
Southwest. 


service in 


T. Rowan Wagner is in the rail- 
way and marine sales department of 


the Sinclair Refining Company at 
2540 West Twenty-second Street, 
Chicago. His house address is 2605 


E. Seventy-third Street. 
719 

Anne E. Cusiec was married on May 
23 last in the Holy Trinity Church in 
Philadelphia, to Dr. Benjamin T. 
Hudson. They are living at 242 W. 
Washington Ave., Pleasantville, N. J. 

F. B. “Abe” Merrill furnishes con- 
siderable in his letter. Last 
June, an announcement of his mar- 
riage to Miss Nora Norman of Bilt- 
more ,N. C., was received. The wed- 
ding took place at Biltmore on June 
10. In September word was received 
that Abe had left his work in North 
Carolina to accept the position of 
State Forester of Kentucky. 

Arthur F. Simpson has bought a 
partnership in an insurance company. 
His business address is Allsopp and 


news 
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Company, Kinney Building, Newark, 
New Jersey. He is living in Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 
720 

Miss Olive Jones and Miss Frances 
Van Arsdale have been awarded the 
two fellowships in child training es- 
tablished in the college of home eco- 
nomics for the year 1925-26 by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memor- 
ial Fund. Miss Jones has taken half 
a year’s work at the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit. Since her gradu- 
ation she has been itinerant nutri- 
tion worker for the southwestern di- 
vision of the American Red Cross. 


Miss Van Arsdale has been teach- 
ing home making in Rochester until 
her appointment to the fellowship. 
Both Miss Jones and Miss Van Ars- 
dale are working for advanced de- 
grees and will do some assisting in 
the nursery school in connection with 
their work. 

Evelyn Fernald, formerly an_ in- 
structor in the botany department 
here, is now assistant professor of 
botany at the Connecticut College 
for women. Last year Miss Fernald 
was an assistant professor of botany 
at Rockford College, IIl. 

William D. Warren is back in 
Ithaca doing graduate work for his 
M.S. in rural education, and lives at 
Forest Home. 

"a1 

Luther S. West has been appoint- 
ed professor of biology and eugenics 
at Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Mich. For the past four years he has 
been an instructor in entomology at 
Cornell, 

A. S. Herzig resigned last summer 


from his position with the Hammond 
Lumber Co. 


Jean Sherwood Harper and her 
husband have moved to Boston where 
Dr. Harper has accepted a position as 
curator of mammals at the Boston 
Natural History Museum. 

The fellow who drew up the plans 
for the university laying-house and 
brooder-house of the poultry depart- 
ment in 1921 is now resident man- 
ager of the Sonoma County Farm 
Bureau International Egg Laying 
Contest at 821 North Main Street, 
Petaluma, California. Soon after 
leaving Cornell, Merrill Clayton went 
to California and graduated from 
the University Farm School at Davis. 
He writes that they have a fine six- 
months old baby boy to show any of 
his friends at Cornell who should 
visit the coast. 


Jean Margaret Waterbury was 
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If This College Man 
Can Make It Pay Big 
So Can You 


Long before he graduated, they decided that they would build a 
flower shop with a greenhouse attached. 
Build it right along the State road, where they could catch the 


auto trade. 


So we designed for them the entire outfit. 
From the very start it started paying. 


Each has their part to do. 


Each are having the time of their lives. 

It's a wonderful business for a man and his wife. 

Can’t you just see that girl of yours, buzzing around in a charming 
flower shop like this, arranging the flowers, and humming one of 


your college songs the while? 
Say man, here is living! 


Healthful, joy-filled, money yielding, living. 
Write us. Askall the questions you want. Keep right on asking 


them. 


Someday we'll get together and design a flower shop and green- 
house for you, and that wonderful girl. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Service 
Department, Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who will give your letter his personal attention. 


| H: worked his way through college. 
The girl he married was a school teacher. 





Jord, Fpurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Boston Buffalo 


Eastern Factory Western Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
Irvington New York 

Cleveland Denver 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Montreal 


Greensboro 


married on September 26 to Freeman 
S. Howlett at Whitelaw, New York. 
Mr. Howlett is now doing research 
work at Ohio State Experiment Sta- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miles H. ‘‘Cubby’”’ Cubbon is work- 
ing in the department of agronomy 
at the Pennsylvania State College, at 
State College, Pennsylvania. During 
the summer his engagement was an- 
nounced to Nina Patten of Oil City, 


Pennsylvania. His address is 134 So. 
Frazier Street, State College. ‘“‘Cub- 
by” was previously instructing and 
doing grad work in the agronomy de- 
partment here. He received his Ph. 
D. last June. 


R. H. Hine, who has been with the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
since 1922, recently resigned. He is 
now State Forester of Louisiana, as- 
suming his new duties on Oct. 1. His 
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address is Louisiana State Forestry 
Department, New Orleans, La. 


Mary A. Miller, who was formerly 
in social service work in Brooklyn, is 
new manager of the cafeteria in the 
New York State School of Agricul- 
ture, in Cobleskill, New York. 


R. M. Volkert has resigned from 
the U. S. Forest Service and left his 
work at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory to accept a_ position with the 
Union Lumber Company, operators 
in redwood, with mills at Fort Bragg, 
California. It will be remembered 
that Bry Dain did exactly the same 
thing the first of this year. Dain is 
with the sales force, concerning him- 
self with the sale of secondary prod- 
ucts, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Volkert is doing the same sort of 
work in the east that Dain does in 
the middle west. Volkert’s headquar- 
ters will be in New York. 

On July 23, Mr. and Mrs. Volkert 
announced the birth of a daughter, 
Roberta Josephine. 

"22 

On September 16 at the Lutheran 
Place Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C. Rev. William C. Weidt, of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., was married 
to Miss Bew Patten, of Washington. 
After the wedding there was a recep- 
tion at the home of the bride, and the 
couple left for a two weeks’ honey- 
moon at Cape May. They will be at 
home at 341 S. Second Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., after Novem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Sumner 
(Alice K. Burchfield) of 90 West 
Nineteenth Street, New York, have a 


son, James Frederick II, born on 
July 6 last. 
Walter E. Loomis has been ap- 


pointed assistant professor of horti- 
culture at the University of Arkan- 
sas, Little Rock, Ark. 

Eleanor R. Putnam, formerly a 
teacher of home economics in Bath, 
New York, is now teaching in the 
Roslyn High School, Roslyn, Long 
Island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford M. Buck 
(Mildred E. Cole ’25) of Salt Point, 
N. Y., have a daughter, Shirley Lois, 
born on July 13. 

Harold A. Merrill was married at 
Cortland, N. Y., on September 12, to 
Miss Sarah E. Potter of that city. 
They are now living at 6 Wolcott 
Park, West Medford, Mass. Merrill 
is an investigator for the City Plan- 
ning Board of Boston. 

On September 15, at Louderton, 
Pa., Charles Fisher and Miss Edna 
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This interesting snapshot was sent 
to Professor James Rice of the poul- 
try department by Victor M. Buck 
’16 from Ebolowa, Cameroun, West 


Africa. He writes that the case for 
the eggs was made from the pith ofa 
branch of the giant palm tree and 
that the tree is used for building 
homes, fences, baskets, chairs, and 
many other useful articles. The two 
pieces of hollowed out pith are filled 
with eggs, then tied together and 
carried on the head by the natives. 


Altderfer were married. The couple 
are at home at 1622 Pacific Avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mary Hershey, who was formerly 
joint manager with Hazel Kidder of 
Mother’s Pantry in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, is now manager of the cafe- 
teria in the High School in Troy, 
New York. 

Sterling H. Emerson is on a ten 
months’ study trip to Europe as a fel- 
low of the International Education 
Board. The first six months he will 
spend in southern Sweden at Svalof, 
Akarp, and Lund. He will make vis- 
its to the universities in Stockholm, 
Upsala, Helsingfors, Oslo, Copenhag- 
en, Tubingen, and Lunteren. 

"23 

Thomas A. Brown has been made 
chief of the statistical department of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 


York at its plant in Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 
Insurance seems to call them. 


John W. “Jack” Ford, Jr., has gone 
into the game down in Lexington, 
Kentucky. His address is 608 Fay- 
ette, National Bank Building. 


“Bill” Davies is selling feed for 
the Purina Mills. His address is Box 
123, Big Bend, Wisconsin. 


Miles David Pirnie was married on 
September 19 to Miss Lucy Jane Gay 
of Rochester. They are now living at 
502 University Avenue, Ithaca, New 
York. Mr. Pirnie is an instructor in 
ornithology. 
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J. B. Hartnett is now with the 
Todd Protectograph Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Clement G. Bowers of 703 Main 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y., married 
Miss Janet Whitney in Sage Chapel 
on October 12. 

Elizabeth Keyes, formerly an in- 
structor in biology, was recently 
married to L. A. Burckmyer, an in- 
structor in engineering. 

A. P. Jahn resigned from the For- 
est Service last May and is now con- 
nected with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Henry E. “Heinie” Luhrs, former 
varsity oarsman and president of the 
Ag Association, is now back in Ithaca 
looking for Purina customers in the 
surrounding counties. 


Marjory Hannifan is teaching dom- 
econ in the Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo, New York. Last year she 
taught in Bath. 

Harold Sebold is a graduate stu- 
dent in landscape engineering at the 
Bussey Institute, Harvard University. 

Caroline Slater, who has been 
working with the Cornellian Council, 
has recently announced her engage- 
ment to Foster Coffin ’12 A.B. 


"24 
Leda T. Ball was married at Bing- 
hamton on September 19, to Dr. 


James W. Fuller. They are now liv- 
ing at Springville, N. Y. 

Clarence Kobuski received his mas- 
ter’s degree last June at the Henry 
Shaw School of Botany, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


*‘Woods” Mather is now at Hollis, 
N. H., as manager of a large poultry 
and fruit farm with 3,000 chickens 
and 1,400 apple trees. He previous- 
ly was connected with the poultry de- 
partment of the University of New 
Hampshire. 

Harold Clum and Florence Hess 
Clum were at the College this sum- 
mer. Dr. Clum is associate professor 
of botany at the Porto Rico Agricul- 
ture College. 


W. R. Brooks is now a crew man- 
ager with the Pictorial Review Co. 
His address is 203 White Building, 
Buffalo. 


A. M. Kent is now with the Gulf- 
port Creosoting Company, Gulfport, 
Miss. 

During the past summer, V. L. 
Crowell, Jr., taught nature study 
classes in a camp at Harrison, Maine. 
He has been offered a position as 
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Home-grown and 
Home-owned 


HAT which is ours always seems better to us than even the 
best coming from strangers. It must be so, for without loyalty 


all the world would again be a jungle. 


But with a land as large as ours, with swarming millions all with 
their own work to do, friends sometimes seem like strangers, and 


we do not know our own. 


How many of us know that last year 225,000 more consumers 
of electric light and power and workers in the industry invested 
$200,000,000 of their earnings in their own electric light and power 
companies? These are the companies which, through private enter- 
prise, have come to furnish ninety-five per cent of the electric set- 
vice in the United States. Municipal plants furnish the other five 
per cent; but in the last few years 860 communities have aban- 


doned this experiment and have gone back to private enterprise. 


Sprung from the soil of American inventive genius, with two and 
a half million consumer and employee owners, we can truly say 
that our electric light and power industry is both “home-grown” 


and “hhome-owned.” 

























To extend the benefits of electricity to agri- 
culture, fifteen state committees are at work 
with the national committee in studying the 
problems of farm electrification. 

The Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture is composed of economists 


and engineers representing the U. S. Depts. 
of Agriculture, Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange, Amer. Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Farm Lighting Mfg. Ass’n, and the 
National Electric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The modern way 
to make ditches 


LASTING ditches with dynamite is approved by drain- 
age experts who, after thorough investigation and ex- 
tensive use, recommend du Pont 50% straight dynamite 
because it has the strength and the water-resisting quality 
to insure complete detonation of every charge. 
Land is made more productive by draining marshes and 
swampy spots. The drained acre yields an income while 
the swamp produces no profit and is a menace to the health 


of everybody. 


Ditch blasting with du Pont dynamite is a sure way of do- 
ing the work efficiently. Du Pont has been standard for 
123 years. The oval trade mark on cartridge and case 


identifies du Pont explosives. 


Be sure to write for your free copy of the ‘“‘Farmers’ Hand- 
book of Explosives’’—a text book on the use of explosives 
on the farm—110 pages profusely illustrated. This book will 
help you in your college work. Send for your copy today. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
EQUITABLE BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


teacher of general science in the new 
junior high school system of White 
Plains, N. Y. He is living at 155 
South Broadway. He adds in his let- 
ter that he expects to start working 
for a master’s degree this fall at 
either Columbia or New York Univer- 
sity. 

One of the instructors in the Bos- 
ton Children’s Museum at Jamaca 
Plains, Mass., is Hilda E. Karnes, 


Odel Baker, who took dairying in 
the winter course now has a respon- 
sible position with the Purity Ice 
Cream Company of Montreal, Can- 
ada. He is in charge of standardiz- 
ing the mix, and is supervisor of rou- 
tine chemistry. 

Eleanor M. Groom is assistant die- 
tition at the Henry Ford Hospital in 
Detroit, Mich. She lives at 877 Pal- 
lister Street. 
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Gertrude Jordan, who was formerly 
teaching courses in foods in the 
Washington Irving High School, has 
now accepted a position as teacher 
of home economics at Mount Kisco, 
New York. 

L. R. Hawthorn, who was an as- 
sistant in the botany department last 
year, now has a research position at 
the Geneva Experiment Station. 

C. W. Ten Eick is now developing 
a private practice in Florida as For- 
est Engineer. His address is 410 
South River Drive, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. One of his new activities is 
a monthly article on forestry, to the 
Florida Grower, a paper primarily de- 
voted to agricultural interests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herald Palmer (Dor- 
othy Larabee) announce the birth of 
a son, Herald Palmer, Junior, on 
September 16, at the Arnold Gregory 
Hospital, Albion, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Abbey of Al- 
bion, N. Y., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Harriet Jean, on Septem- 
ber 3. Mr. Abbey is the assistant 
Farm Bureau manager in Orleans 
County. 

Miss Sara Merrit, of the Grant 
hospital, and Miss Katherine Harris, 
of the University hospital, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, attended the annual con- 
vention of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, in October. Miss 
Harris was the state publicity direc- 
tor for the convention. 


John R. Curry left the U. S. For- 
est Service the last of September, to 
accept a new position as forester 
with the Maryland State Board of 
Forestry. He can be reached at Bal- 
timore, 


A. M. Ross has, since the early part 
of last summer, been in the employ 
of the Newton Falls Pulp and Paper 
Co., of Newton Falls, N. Y. 

"25 

Ruth E. Clapp, former women’s 
editor of the COUNTRYMAN, is teach- 
ing home economics in Hammands- 
port, New York. 

Dorothy Fessenden is assisting as 
dietitian in the Home Economics cat- 
eteria here at Cornell. 

Josephine Steves is working in a 
florist shop in Rochester, New York. 

H. E. Sutton is working in a nur- 
sery in Farmingham, Mass. 

Myron Rice has accepted a position 
with a horticulture firm in Syracuse. 

R. S. Ashberry is now in the Col- 
lege of Law. He plans to specialize 
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in some branch of law that will make 
direct use of his training in forestry. 


Cc. A. Gillett spent the summer in- 
specting forest. plantations estab- 
lished in the Great Plains region of 
the Northwest, being in the employ 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. In 
a recent letter he states that he has 
been appointed extension forester for 
the state of North Dakota. His head- 
quarters are at Bottineau, N. D. 

A. H. Gardner is now with the 
American Forest Products Company, 
a concern recently organized for the 
purpose of obtaining poles for vari- 
ous telephone, telegraph and Public 
Service corporations. The policy of 
this company is concerned both with 
the purchase of stumpage alone, and 
with stumpage and land. Al’s ad- 
dress is 1637 Ocean Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


A. L. MacKinney has since gradu- 
ation been with the Northeastern For- 
est Experiment Station. Most of the 
time has been spent in field work in 
Vermont and New Hampshire, gath- 
ering field data on the growth of red 
spruce, balsam and white spruce. 


F. M. Porch accepted, upon grad- 
uation, a position with the American 
Creosoting Co. He has since June 
been going through a six months’ 
training course for prospective sales- 
men, and has been stationed at one 
of the company’s plants, the Georgia 
Creosoting Co., of Brunswick, Ga. 


Charlotte Hopkins writes that she 
is administrative dietitian in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Wilma Jerman was married to 
Lieutenant Milton E, Miles in Hong 
Kong, China, on September 6. 

“Johnny” Miller isn’t teaching this 
year after all. He and a friend went 
into partnership and bought out the 
Henkel Press of New Market, Va. 
They do all sorts of printing, and are 
editors and publishers of The Shen- 
andoah Valley, a weekly newspaper. 
The Henkel Press is an old, well es- 
tablished, and successful concern. It 
was established by a minister, an an- 
cestor of “John D.’s.” His friends 
on the campus extend their best 
wishes for his success as a budding 
editor. 

How would you like to be in “Bill” 
Brunke’s boots? He is up on the 
shores of Hudson Bay, foresting. 
Here are some bits of information 
from a letter sent by him. “The 
only means of getting mail to us for 
150 miles is by airplane.”’” From Ot- 
tawa you have to drive and canoe 12 
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600,000 tons per year. 


whole grain. 


issued by this Bureau. 
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miles to get to his place of work. 
“Expect to be on the job here until 
February, later on using snow shoes 
and sleeping in tents with eider 
downs to keep warm. .. . Region is a 
few miles south of Hudson Bay... 
Moose and deer, let alone wolves, etc., 
abound, .. . Iroquois and Algonquin 
Indians are in this region. . . . Let 
me know the things doing in Ithaca.” 
Drop “Bill” an occasional line. His 
address is J. D. Lacey Company, clo 
J. R. Booth, Limited, Fort Coulonge, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Madeline C. Heine is teaching in 
the High School at Addison, N. Y. 
Her address is 37 Maple Street. 





Big Records with Corn Gluten Feed 


The sensation of the Three Big Dairy Shows 

of 1925 was the great herd of 100 grade cows— 

the pick of 200 herds in 11 States. [Every one.of,., 
them was fed Corn Gluten Feed. : :2%ie' *% 3 


Successful dairymen in 38 States are feeding .. 
Corn Gluten Feed because i¢ suigplies ptotéin ire: - 
its safest and most easily coriv ettible’ form: . 


The famous cattle feeding experiment it Been! jowa,* 
23 years ago, resulted in a victory for Gotti Gluten feed* 
as the protein feed that pays a profit. 


Corn Gluten Feed in the Poultry Mash is helping to 
make bigger egg records. Sheep feeders are making cheaper 
gains with this pure corn product as their protein supply. 


The consumption of Corn Gluten Feed is more than 
It is the best feeding part of corn. 
A single ton contains the protein of nearly three tons of 


Use Corn Gluten Feed in your own feeding tests. It will 
help you to make new records for your institution. That 
will help the feeders of your State to earn larger profits. 


Let us put you on our mailing list for the new bulletins 
They will help you in your class 
work. Write us today. 


Associated Corn Preducts Manufacturers 
Feed Research Bureau 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Dizector 

208 South La Salle St., Chicago, [il. 
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Rika Gillett was married on Aug- 
ust 1 at her home in Colden, N. Y., 
to Edward MacLennan. They are 
living in Cleveland, Ohio, where her 
husband is with the American Ex- 
press Company. 


Frances Olmstead is assistant man- 


ager of the Temple University cafe- 
teria, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mary Acker is teaching Home Eco- 
nomics in Wayland, New York. 

A. A. Doppel completed his work 
for the M. F. degree in September. 


Roger P. Gabriel left for Califor- 
nia immediately after his graduation 
where he accepted summer employ- 
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O§ COURSE you are going 
home for Thanksgiving. That’s 
what Thanksgiving is, a national 
back-to-the-home movement. Ifyour 
home has the benefits of Colt Light, 


your welcome will be brighter. 


Then, when the shadows fall, and 
the family is geergee together for 
an evening tof “story telling, remin- 
iscence and singing, the rooms of the 
o!d home will be gay and cheerful. 
No longs: will the Jim, smoky oil 
lamps cast their shadows in ill-lighted 
tooms and add rhe burden of their 
up-keép to the fist of farm chores. 

With ColtLight, every Thanksgiv- 
ing guest and every member of the 
family will have something extra to 
be thankful for. 

The Colt system lights farm build- 


ings in the modern way. No matter 
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where you live, you can make your 
home as bright as the Woolworth 
building. 

No more dark corners in the farm 
house, no more ruining of the chil- 
dren’s eyes, no more fumbling with a 
lantern in the barn, no more lamps 
to clean and fill and wicks to trim. 


And danger of fire from the old 
oil lamp entirely eliminated. 
TheColthot plateand Coltironwill 


make cooking and ironing easier, too, 


Union Carbide for use in the big 
200-lb. capacity generator is sold di- 
rect to the consumer at factory prices. 
One of the Union Carbide Sales 
Company’s warehouses is located near 
you. UnionCarbideisalwaysuniform. 
World’s best quality. Highest gas 
yield. It is always packed in blue- 
and-gray drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


No other proposition offers as great an 
opportunity for the farm-trained man as 
selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 
perience is unnecessary, for we will train 


you to make a success of this work. If 
you are over 25 years old and drive your 
own automobile write our nearest office 
for full particulars. 





OLT 


TRAD MARK 
Row Werk. . 2 s 2 6 30 E. 42d St. 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1001 Monadnock Block 


Kansas City, Mo., 716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts. 


“COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT” 








ment with the Hammond Lumber 
Company, redwood operations in 
Humboldt County. He returned in 
late September and is now working 
for his M.F. at the Harvard Forest, 
Petersham, Mass. Gabriel has a fel- 
lowship for the year at that institu- 
tion. 

Bernard Frank has, since the first 
of July, been with the Wayagamack 
Pulp & Paper Company, with head- 


quarters at Flamond, P. Q., Canada. 
During the summer he has been cruis- 
ing timber, but expects to spend the 
fall and winter inspecting cutting 
operations. Frank came to Ithaca for 
a short vacation recently and had the 
ill fortune to suffer an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. He was operated upon 
and is now convalescing prior to his 
return to Canada for the winter. 


Olive Hoefle is assisting with the 
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children nature study at the Provi- 
dence Museum. 


Paul Tinker started the four-year 
course last February after finishing 
general agriculture in the winter. His 
address is 108 Cook Street. 


Jane Belle Snow is the new Home 
demonstration agent in Chemung 
County. 


Dorothy VanWert is at present in 
Macy’s Training School, New York 
City. 

Mildred Pye is working with her 
father at the Metropolitan Hospital, 
Welfare Island, New York City. 

D. C. Mumford, who was instruc- 
tor here last year in agricultural eco- 
nomics and farm management, is 
now at the University of Minnesota. 

Lucille Tucker is teaching the kids 
to sew and cook in Newark High 
School, Newark, New York. 

Julia B. Snyder has not strayed 
far from her alma mater; she is teach- 


ing home economics here in the 
Ithaca High School. 


Amy Stanton is in Linesville, Penn- 
sylvania, where she is furthering the 
cause of home economics in the vil- 
lage High School. 


Katherine VanAlstyne is assistant 
manager of the Sunflower Tea Room, 
Jefferson Street, Syracuse, New 
York. 


“Bob” Hamilton has joined the rest 
of the gang who are selling Purina 
feeds. His territory is the south- 
western part of the State, with head- 
quarters at 610 South Union Street, 
Olean, New York. 


Winifred Elrod is head of the home 
economics department in Burkburnett 
High School, Burkburnett, Texas. At 
present she is preparing exhibits for 
the Texas-Oklahoma Fair. Her ad- 
dress is 314 Alice Avenue. 


Helen Sterrett is a teacher of the 
arts and wiles of domecon in the 
Presbyterian School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Marion Bool is teaching domestic 
science in Barnesboro, Pennsylvania. 


William J. “Bill” Allen, who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. last June, is now a 
professor of farm management in the 
University of Saskatuan, Saskatoon, 
Canada. 


After finishing the general agricul- 
ture group in the winter course here 
last year, Norval Budd went up to 
Albion where he worked on the farm 
just purchased by Cuyler Paine ’25. 
But after a taste of Cornell and the 
kind of farming a Cornell man does, 
he decided to come back for the four- 
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Just from the Press 
THE BOOK OF 


RURAL LIFE 


The First Comprehensive Country-minded Work 


Ten volumes; beautifuliy bound; 6200 pages; 
8500 titles, alphabetically arranged and cross- 
indexed; complete classified research guide; 
6000 illustrations, many in colors. 





Five Years in the Making 


The first comprehensive organization into one 
complete unit of the broadest knowledge 
of the nation’s ablest rural leaders. 


Written by 250 Specialists 


In Rural-Life Problems—Each a Leader in 
His Field—Every Article Signed 


It covers the entire field of Agriculture, Rural Educa- 
tion, Science, Home Economics, Character Building, 
Civics, Rural Sociology, Health, Hygiene, Child Train- 
ing, and many other departments. 


Accurate—Authoritative— Concise—Comprehensive— 
Readable—Inspirational. 


Every agricultural school, every rural authority, will 
acclaim at once this supreme product of the best 
thought of the profession. 


Of vital service to every farmer, every school, every library, 
everyone in sympathy with country interests. 


A Guide to All the Bestin Modern Living 


In advance of public distribu- MAIL THE 
tion would YOU like to know COUPON 
TODAY 


more about this epochal work? 


Ree 


BELLOWS-DURHAM COMPANY 
104 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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A FEW OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


AND AUTHORS 


AgriculturalEconomics 
Alexander E. Cance 


| Agricultural Extension 


Alfred Charles True 


Animal Breeding— 


F. B. Mumford 


| Animal Diseases— 


Dr. A. 5. Alexander 
Animal Husbandry— 
Charles Sumner Plumb 
Carl Warren Gay 
Beef Cattle— 
Alvin Howard Sanders 
Budget— 
Herbert M. Lord 
Canadian Farmer— 
Joseph Hiram Grisdale 
Climate as Related to 
Farm_Crops— 
Joseph F. Cox 


| Conservation of Re- 


sources— 
Henry Jackson Waters 


| Contagious Diseases and 


Rural Sanitation 
Leslie Leon Lumsden 


Co-operation 
Lorian P. Jefferson 


County Agent— 
William Allison Lloyd 


Dairy Cattle and Dairy- 


ing 
Clarence Henry Eckles 


| Dry Farming— 


William Wesley Burr 
Education— 
Harold Waldstein Foght 


Farm Boy— 
George E. Farrell 


| Farm Buildings— 


Ivan Daley Wood 


| Farm Bureau— 


lk:ugene Davenport 
Farm Contracts— 
Andrew Boss 
Farm Girl— 
Gertrude L. Warren 
Farm Machinery and 
Farm Supplies 
J. Brownlee Davidson 
Feeds and Feeding 
Frank Barron Morrison 
Feeding the Family— 
Mary Swartz Rose 
Foods and Cookery- 
Mildred Weigley Wood 
Geography of United 
States Agriculture 
Oliver Edwin Baker 


Grains— 


Carleton Roy Ball 


Health Conservation 
Eugene Lyman Fisk,M.1). 
History of United States 


Agriculture— 
Oscar C. Stine 


Home Economics— 
Harriet Amelia Boyer 
Household Furnishings 
Mary L. Matthews 
Injurious Insects 
George A. Dean 
Landscape Gardening 
Frank Alpert Waugh 
Legumes and Grasses 
Charles Vancouver Piper 
Major Horse Breeds 
Charles F. Curtiss 
Manures and Fertilizers 
Jacob Goodale Lipman 
Normal School— 
Charles A. MeMurry 
Plant Breeding— 
Herbert John Webber 
Plant Diseases— 
Frederick De F. Heald 
Poultry Husbandry 
Harry Reynolds Lewis 
Prices— 
George Frederick Warren 
Range Farming 
James T. Jardine 
Rural Community Or- 


ganization 
Robert E. Hieronymus 


Rural Education— 
Katherine M. Cook 


Rural Home— 
Ruby Green Smith 


Sheep and Goats 

Walter Costella Coffey 
Soil and Citizenship 

DeWitt Cosgrove Wing 
Swine— 

Evan F. Ferrin 
Textiles— y 

Frederick Lewis Lewton 
Visual Education-— 

John James Tigert 
Vocational Education 

George Alan Works 


Woman Farmer—_ 
Virginia C. Meredith 


World's Food Supply 
John Ashton 





To be distributed by selected representa- 
tives in every district 


® BELLOWS-DURHAM COMPANY 
g 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


: Tell me more about ‘“THE BOOK OF RURAL LIFE.”’ 


' 
s Name. 


: ata 2. fF. DL 


Town 


State 
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Model 8, NEW IDEA Spreader 


FOR THE BiG BUSINESS OF BETTER FARMING 


New Idea Farm Equipment offers the best possible investment. 
It is thoroughly efficient—and can be depended upon 
for a long life of Trouble-Free Service. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, OHIO 


The NEW IDEA Transplanter 


A scientifically built machine for all 
kinds of transplanting, including To- 
bacco, Truck crops, Nursery stock, small 
Fruits, Bulbs, etc. Write forinformation. 


Your Prof. will Confirm This: 


The ingredients of a good dairy ration, contain- 
ing 35% of 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


80% of Bran, 20% of Ground Oats and 15% of 
Oilmeal, can be bought and mixed by the dairy- 
man at a very low cost perton. Fed inthe regular 
way to good grade Holsteins or other cows, a 
ton of such a ration will produce 8 tons of milk, 
which at $2 per ewt. amounts to $120; at $3 per 
ewt. $180. 


This is economical feeding. It is possible because 
BuFrFa.o, the milk-producing part of the ration, 
is low in cost but high in protein and total di- 
gestible nutrients. That’s why (23% Protein) 
Bvurra.o will always be a part of 

















EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


Aliso Manufacturers 
Diamond Corn Giuten Meal 
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year course. Now he may be seen 
with a little gray cap perched on the 
back of his head striding desperately 
up the hill in pursuit of an eight- 
o’clock. He’s living at 217 Linden 
Avenue. 

Janet Watson and Gardiner Bump 
have at last announced that engage- 
ment we have been looking for so long 
“Gard” was editor of the COUNTRY- 
MAN last year. He is now taking 
graduate work and assisting in the 
forestry department. “Johnnie” is 
teaching home economics in Dimmock, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. I. Fredrick is selling feed for 
the Purina Mills, in Troy, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mary Humphrey is hostess in the 
Alice-Foote-McDougal Lunch Room, 
47th Street, New York City. 

Raymond A. Mearns is farming 
with his father at Dexter, New York. 
The name of the company is C. C. 
Mearns and Son. He is active in the 
Farm Bureau. Last summer an oat 
variety test was conducted on his 
farm which was rated as the best 
ever put on in the county. 


“Judy” Fried writes from Con- 
way, N. H.: “I’ve started on my 
first job—that of county club agent 
of Carroll County, N. H., one of the 
northern counties of the State—and 
within sight of the White Mountains. 
Ithaca climes seem mild to this weath- 
er—we are enjoying our first snow 
fall with all the nearer hills capped 
with snow—and the more distant 
peaks entirely put out of sight by a 
heavy storm. Mt. Washington has 
been covered for several weeks. She 
also expresses a longing to get back 
into the extension class discussions 
once in a while and thinks her train- 
ing was not in vain having been 
called upon sevral times to make 
speeches. “Judy” seems to have sent 
the snow with her letter, for it 
snowed several inches in Ithaca soon 
after her letter arrived. 

Mervyn Mossip married Miss 
Helen Miller in Sage Chapel on Octo- 
ber 16. After an extensive trip 
through England the couple will make 
their home in South Africa. 

According to his report when in 
Ithaca last, John E. Coykendall is 
very enthusiastic over the retail 
flower shop which he has recently 
purchased over in Auburn. The shop 
was formerly known as the Patrick 
Flower Shop. 


Josephine E. Steves has recently 


accepted a position in the business 
of Harold D. Phelps of Rochester. She 
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is living at 425 Winton Road Ne, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Bettis, who was presi- 
dent of Women’s Self-Government 
Association last year, is now dieti- 
tian in Sage College. 


J. W. Carncross is down at Rutgers 
this year doing special research work 
in agricultural economics. You can 
find him at 41 Jones Avenue, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Ernest Kelly is working with the 
Bureau of Dairying of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
He reported for one of the committees 
at the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Dairy 
and Milk Inspectors, which met dur- 
ing the National Dairy Show last 
month at Indianapolis. 

“Dave” Haylett received his doc- 
tor’s degree this September and sailed 
on October 12 on the Adriatic to his 
home in Cape Town, South Africa. 
He expects to be engaged in the fruit 
exporting business after his return. 

The following girls from the class 
of ’25 in home economics are teaching 
that and related subjects: 

Mary A. Franz—Miss_ Geldner’s 

School, Princeton, N. J. 

Helen Green—Livingston Manor, 
N.Y. 
Hulda Hamlin—King’s Ferry, N. Y. 
Florence Hershey 
N.. ¥. 

Catherine Hillegas—Frances Scott 
Key School, Locust Point, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Lucille Howe—Junior High School, 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Flora Lohr—Barnesboro, Pa. 

Elizabeth Meach—Avon, N. Y. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Marion Schoonmaker—Highland, 
M,Z. 

Ruth Belle Smith—Homer, N. Y. 

Margaret Seeley—South Hampton, 
Long Island. 








Cooperstown, 





Helen Rouse 





These notes were picked up too 
late to be classified. 


Lyman S. Brewster ’22 is now tak- 
ing a law course in the University of 
Michigan. 

"17—William Dexter Bennett is a 
dealer and breeder of Holstein cat- 
tle on a large farm at Philadelphia, 
New York. He represents the fifth 
direct generation of the Bennett fam- 
ily that has operated the same farm. 


He is very active in the Farm Bu- 


reau; he played on the Jefferson 
county Farm Bureau baseball team 


against the Oswego county team at 
their county fair at Mexico Point last 
summer. A corn variety test was 
also conducted on his farm during 


the past summer. 


| | FPVACTFONR 
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A New Modern Tractor 


Farming 


| ECHANICAL power is fast putting the agriculture 

of the world on an entirely new basis. More power 
under the control of one man is effecting savings and 
economies hitherto impossible; speeding up the ma- 
chinery of crop production and making farm profits more 
secure. No farmer can escape this influence. Every 
farmer should take advantage of it if he can. 


To make it easy for farmers to obtain a broad view of 
this important development, this Company had a book 
prepared under the title “Modern Tractor Farming.” 
The editors were instructed to make the presentation 
complete, accurate and impartial. Their findings are 
based upon quotations and statistics from the publica- 
tions of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, the State Col- 
leges and other recognized authorities. All examples 
shown are verified experiences of practical farmers. 


More than 340,000 copies of this book have already 
been distributed. It has been translated into a number 
of foreign languages. A new edition of 100,000, revised 
and brought up to date, is now on the press. 


Considering past experience, this edition will be ex- 
hausted early in 1926. Write today and a copy will 
be reserved for you. It will be sent free and postpaid. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
Established 1842 Incorporated 
Dept. L75 Racine Wisconsin 














































Rust-resisting 


Conper-Stel For Culverts, Tanks, 
Flumes, Gutters, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. 


Apollo-KeystoneCopper Steel galvanized gives 


unequaled service, above or below the ground. 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product factured. W 
Copper Steel is used it assures eka pust-Senmemee. Time — . 
weather prove it lasts longest. Sold by weight by leading dealers. KEyY- 
STONE quality isalso unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET ANDTIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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’08—Milton Lee is operating a 
large farm at Pillar Point, New York. 
His address is Dexter, New York. 
He has six children, three of whom 
are doing successful work in the Ju- 
nior Project clubs. Lee sells about 
150 Duroc Jersey pigs every year and 
is one of the few men in that locality 
who can be said to be growing alfalfa 
on a permanent and successful basis. 


’06—While working as an assistant 
Farm Bureau agent in Jefferson coun- 
ty last summer, “Happy” Sadd ’26 
ran across Rollo VanDoren, who is 
operating a 175-acre grain farm with 
his father at Three Mile Bay, New 
York. He is a former president of 
the Jefferson County Farm Bureau. 


’20—Alice VanOrder, who has 
been a stenographer in the farm 
practice department for the past four 
years was married on October 19 to 
Joseph A. Chisholm of Scranton. Her 
new address will be 929 Harrison 
avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


’20—Donald Hoagland is now livi- 
ing at 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

’15—Charles E. Young is farming 
and operating a roadside market at 
Theresa, New York. “Happy” Sadd 
ran across him at the Jefferson coun- 
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ty fair where Charlie was running a 
hot-dog stand. 


’24—Janet Z. Kuntz was married to 
Samuel F. Crowther, a Penn, gradu- 
ate, on October 17, and is living in 
Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Crowther is 
an engineer for the Adirondack Pow- 
er and Light Company. 

’23—“‘Ken” Spear was camp adju- 
tant this summer at the Boy Scout 
Camp, Pilot Knob, Lake George, N. 
Y. His regular work is machine de- 
signing for the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, N. Y. He 
is married and has two children. His 
address is 25 Catherine Street. 


Method of Delivering Market Milk 
in Some European Cities 
(Continued from page 46) 


that took on cans of milk at practi- 
cally every station. 


ONDON is equipped with many up- 

to date city plants, several of 
which I had the opportunity to visit. 
I found these well equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, but of somewhat dif- 
ferent type from that usually found 
in this country. Some of their equip- 
ment, however, was American made. 
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The one-man push cart is a common 
method of retail delivery in London 
and other English cities, milk being 
drawn either from a faucet at the 
bottom of the tank or delivered in 
bottles. 

The large London dealers have 
well equipped chemical and bacterio- 
logical laboratories and appear to be 
doing excellent work. They showed 
me their bacteria counts, running 
back over a series of months, and 
these compared very well indeed with 
similar counts for milk in our larger 
cities. 

One thing which especially inter- 
ested me in London was the fact that 
one company making a specialty of 
homogenized milk was selling at re- 
tail approximately 10,000 quarts per 
day. They informed me that the de- 
mand for this milk was steadily in- 
creasing. 


HE above is intended to give a few 

glimpses of some of the interesting 
things which I saw in connection with 
the methods of milk delivery in some 
of these countries which I visited. 
Naturally this is a difficult thing to do 
without the use of many more illus- 
trations than can be included in an 
article of this sort. 





Professors say they like 


Winter-Course students 


Because these students from farm, or shop, or business 
know their own problems and ask intelligent questions 


If you want to increase your knowledge of 


General farming 
Dairying 

Poultry raising 
Fruit growing 
Flower growing 
Vegetable Gardening 


Comprehensive courses may be taken from November 4, 1925, 


to February 12, 1926 


Tuition is free to residents of New York State; 
Those from other states pay a fee of $25 


It is not yet too late to apply to 


R. P. Sibley, Secretary 


College of Agriculture, Ithaca, New York 
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Costs of Packing Fruit in Western 
New York 
(Continued from page 49) 
of the cases. In Table 6 is shown the 
size of the packing crews and the fam- 
ily labor used in packing several 
kinds of fruit. 

In calculating the costs of packing 
on the farms, the family labor was 
charged at the rate which the oper- 
ator thought it was worth. As shown 
by the survey, labor is 90 per cent of 
the total packing costs on farms. 
Only 14 growers of the 55 giving rec- 
ords felt that buildings were used suf- 
ficiently to justify a building charge. 
It would seem that packing in the or- 
chard over home made packing table 
reduces building, equipment, and 
other costs to a minimum. 


The Selection of Breeders for Egg 


Production 
(Continued from page 51) 


ords and the progeny test that this 
character can be determined. By a 
study of such records one will be sur- 
prised to learn how many of his best 
birds came from a certain male or a 
certain female. A bird that persist- 
ently stamps his or her egg laying 
qualities upon the offspring, shows 
that it is a pure bred for that quality 
and should be most highly valued as 
a breeder. Such a bird should be 
kept for breeding purposes as long as 
it lives and maintains its usefulness. 

13. The last point is that a produc- 
tion breeder should consider the many 
fine points defining the breeds and 
varieties. Every breeder should aim 
to bring his birds up to some ideal of 
head, body, and plumage perfection. 
But he should attempt to perfect such 
qualities only after he has steadfast- 
ly fixed the thing for which he is pri- 
marily working, namely, the most 
profitable hen from the standpoint of 
production. Egg production, with all 
its complications of number, size, 
shape, and color, is a very difficult 
combination of characters to fix in a 
strain of birds, and requires years of 
careful breeding. Reasonably correct 
plumage and body characters are com- 
paratively easy to secure until we get 
a high producing strain of birds. It 
would be foolish to discard birds just 
because of some minor breed defect 
which does not influence egg produc- 
tion and which could be corrected in 
a very short time. We should keep 
our eyes on the “bull’s eye” and aim 
straight for production, assuming 
that we have started right by having 
a reasonably good quality of pure 
breed as our foundation. 
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Reproduction of unretouched photograph of a CP _ Holder, 
8,000 lbs. capacity, at the Eastern Dairies, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Science lays down the requirements for pasteurization of milk. The 
CP Holder meets these requirements—fully. It is automatic as to time 
and temperature. Every drop of milk is pasteurized. The construction 
is of CP Quality. 


Bulletin 1081 describing it will be of interest to the Dairy Science 
student and progressive milk dealer. Write for a copy 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 
61-67 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill. 






















Productive Pastures 


Cheap Feed ASN 


Make the worn out pasture productive; it 
needs lime. Never reseed exhausted land with- 
out first giving it a top dressing of Solvay INO, 
Pulverized Limestone. You obtain quick re- Apa? nly 
sults by plowing and harrowing Solvay into Ags 
the soil. Economical and easy to handle; \ 
high test, finely ground, furnace dried, non- 
caustic. Write for the valuable Solvay 
eer booklet—it’s free! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


», $B eULVERIZE VAY 


é x LIMESTONE | 


1 Hil, 
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HIGH GRADE CLOTHING AT 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Since 1876 BEN MINTZ, Inc., has catered to 
those Cornellians who seek style and quality 
at fair prices. 


You'll find their clothing tailored to perfec- 
tion—highest quality of woolens—and the 
prices within reach of your purse. 


BEN MINTZ, Inc. 


L. M. MINTZ *11, Mer. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
The New Book of Views of Cornell University 


It is the finest souvenir of the University that you can procure 





The Book of Views is on sale at 32 Morrill Hall, at the Cornell Co-op. 
and the leading book shops in Ithaca 


The price is still $4.50, but will be increased soon to $6.50, more nearly in keeping with 
the value of the book 
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AG DANCE SUCCESSFULLY 
PUT ON IN OLD ARMORY 
Over Three Hundred Found Present 
With Only Three Absences 





The first Ag Association dance of 
the year was held in the old armory 
on Friday, October 23. The party 
started off by one of the campus 
“mutts” trotting happily across the 
floor to the tune of Yes Sir, She’s My 
3aby, and well nigh upsetting sev- 
eral couples. 

There were two striking absences: 
one, some “Gloco” or “‘Stacomb,” to 
make the footing more precarious, 
and the second, the mural decora- 
tions. There really was one other 
absence; that was of cooperation be- 
tween the women and the men. Most 
of the women forgot their tickets, 
and it took a ticket per individual. 

The chaperons of the dance were 
Professor and Mrs. Stocking, Mr. and 
Mrs. “Doe” Wright, and Mr. and Mrs. 
“Russ” Miller. “Howie” Dayton’s 
six-piece orchestra supplied the mo- 
tivation to harmonious movement of 
the pedal extremities of the males and 
females. 

Merrills Dake, president of the Ag 
Association, felt, after talking with 
several of the dancers that the old 
armory is a more popular place to 
hold an ag dance than in the home 
economics building. A further proof 
of this is that there were over three 
hundred present, a number which 
could not be accommodated in the lat- 
ter place. 

Considering the affair as a whole, 
nearly every one agreed that it was 
one howling success, that the music 
was good, that the ratio of stags to 
completely equipped men was about 
right, that the chaperons were good 
dancers, and that it might well be 
repeated with the assurance of fur- 
ther support from the students. 


AG AND HOME EC COLLEGES 
COMBINE CLASS ELECTIONS 


Elections of class officers and 
honor committee members were held 
on October 23. The classes in the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics combined in the elections 
so that officers of the Ag Association 
and the domecon society arranged for 
the nominating and balloting. 

A. C. Bowdish was elected presi- 
dent of the senior class while Hor- 
tense Gerbereux will act as vice-presi- 
dent and Harold Hoyt as secretary- 
treasurer. “Bob” Zautner will head 
the junior class assisted by Grace 
Ware, vice-president, and “Lee” 
Blanding as secretary-treasurer. The 
Junior honor committee represen- 
tatives are “Gid” Britt and Mil- 
dred Davison. The second year class 
is_ represented by “Bill” Salisbury, 
with “Betty” Noble, vice-president, 
and “Ken” Wood, secretary-treasurer. 
The Sophomore honor committee- 








man is A. G. Sharp. A. T. Ringrose 
leads the frosh with Louise Treat as 
vice-president, and J. C. Stephens, 
secretary-treasurer. 

According to those in charge of the 
balloting the voting was characterized 
by a severe lack of it. Only 91 se- 
niors of the 240 in the class availed 
themselves the privilege of voting. 





PRODUCTION POULTRY SHOW 
SCHEDULED FOR DECEMBER 


The fourth annual New York State 
Production Poultry show will be held 
here at the College on the first three 
days of December. 

This show attracts poultrymen 
from all over the State, and was one 
of the first shows to be started on a 
strictly production basis. Professor 
J. E. Rice, head of the poultry de- 
partment here at the College, and re- 
sponsible for the ideas back of the 
first show, says that better birds have 
been exhibited every year of the 
show, and that he expects this one 
will excel all the previous years in 
the number and quality of entries. 

Entries will close on November 14 
to allow time to complete arrange- 
ments for space allotments, etc. Any- 
one desiring information regarding 
the show should communicate with 
R. C. Ogle, secretary of the show at 
the poultry department of the College. 


KERMIS CONTEST CLOSES 
ON FIRST OF DECEMBER 


The competition for Kermis plays 
is now open to students in agricul- 
ture and home economics. “Al” Van 
Schoick, acting manager, announced 
that the latest date on which the plays 
will be accepted is December 1. The 
prizes are 75 dollars for the best play 
and 25 dollars for the second. 

He announces further that unless 
the plays are of a quality to be pro- 
duced, no prize will be given. In this 
case a play which has been submitted 
in the countrywide competition, ad- 
ministered by the department of rural 
social organization, will be staged. 

The plays may be of either one or 
three acts. In the former case, two 
will be produced. 


NEW DOMECON BABIES 


Pete and Jean are the two new 
domecon babies. Pete lives at the 
home economics apartment and Jean 
at the Lodge where they teach their 
numerous foster mothers the intrica- 
cies of proper baby care. Pete is a 
strong and cheerful youngster of 
three months with big blue eyes and 
light brown hair. Jean, who is the 
eight months old daughter of G. S. 
Frank, manager of purchases for the 
University, has blue eyes and a 
head of curly brown hair. The baby 
specialists at the college feel it is a 
great compliment to have Jean en- 
trusted to their care. 


Number 2 


NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN 
AT MEETING OF FORESTERS 


Seventy-five Attend First Gathering 
Which Precedes Steak Roast 


The Cornell foresters gathered for 
their first meeting of the year on 
Wednesday evening, October 7. 
Standing room was at a premium 
when the seventy-five out of one 
hundred and thirty members packed 
the club room. 

Professor R. S. Hosmer gave the 
welcome address and in his typical 
manner made each man feel glad that 
he was present. The other members 
of the staff also gave short addresses. 
Then “Jim” Davis, who traveled in 
Europe this summer, discussed the 
forestry methods over there. He 
wondered if we were going to delay 
forestry until we reached the stage 
that Europe is now in. But the 
meeting was not complete until the 
husky members had mixed cider and 
doughnuts in an attempt to satisfy 
their hungry spots. 

The annual fall steak roast was the 
next lively affair. This was held on 
Fall Creek near the rifle range on 
Thursday evening, October 15. 
Twenty-four pounds of seared and 
ash-covered steak, roasted on twigs 
held over the open fire, barely suf- 
ficed to appease their forty hungry 
appetites, which had been whetted by 
a brisk hike to the grounds. 

The club meetings are held regu- 
larly every other Wednesday even- 
ing, and according to the president, 
Paul Logan, ‘‘All foresters will find 
that they cannot afford to miss any 
of them.” The other officers of the 
Club are: Treasurer, Seth Jackson; 
Secretary, C. A. Vanderbrook. 


FARM BUREAU EXPERIMENTS 
WITH JUNIOR COUNTY AGENTS 


During the past summer the Farm 
Bureau leaders in cooperation with 
the College tried an experiment 
which proved to be successful. They 
sent out men who have completed 
their junior year in the Ag College to 
act as assistant county agents. Ac- 
cordingly, four men were selected 
who felt that they were interested 
in Farm Bureau work and who were 
censidered good material by the state 
leaders of county agents. “AI” 
Blanchard worked out in Albany 
County; “Berry” Huckle performed 
in Niagara; “Red” Mereness in Steu- 
ben; and “Happy”? Sadd was the as- 
sistant agent in Jefferson Courty. 

The salaries of these men were 
paid from the extension funds of the 
College, while their local expenses 
were defrayed by the counties. 

According to reports which have 
been made to Dr. C. E, Ladd, direc- 
tor of extension, all of these men 
were very successful in their sum- 
mer’s work. 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Hap- 
penings at the Top of “The Hill’”’ 








Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by THE CORNELL 
CoUNTRYMAN, Inc. Contributions should 
be in the hands of the Editor by the 
fifteenth of the month previous to the 
date of issue. Say what you want and 
sign it, indicating whether you want 
your real name used, or another one. 


T. E. LAMONT 
Editor for this Issue 
J. E. EHRLICH 
H. W. BEERS R. E. ZAUTNER 
Vol. VII 


November, 1925 No. 2 





FARMER-TEACHERS 


We have been talking about farm 
practice for several months as if it 
were a problem which directly con- 
cerned the students only. 

We feel that unless the professors 
and teachers in a college of agricul- 
ture have learned from actual expe- 
rience what farm work and farm life 
really means, they will not in the 
long run attract men who have this 
background. 

The distinction between teachers 
of agriculture, who accurately know 
farm conditions, both past and pres- 
ent and those who do not, can be 
put in concrete form. When we 
hear students saying as they come out 
of a lecture, “That old boy has the 
cold dope,” we feel sure that this par- 
ticular professor has done some 
sweating on an actual farm. But 
when an eavesdropper hears, “By 
gosh, I’d like to see him try that on 
our farm, I’ll bet he’d change his 
mind,” he can take it as a pretty 
good indication that theoretical facts 
have crowded out their practical ap- 
plication in the mind of that teacher. 

Even if the theories are sound, but 
fail in practical operation, the teach- 
er loses the confidence of those stu- 
dents who are looking for material 
that they can apply on their own 
farms after they graduate. Broad- 
ly speaking, this group is largely 
picked from men who originally come 
from the farm, and the loss of their 
confidence is cumulative. 


THE OPEN MIND 


How often we hear one or both 
contestants in a little argument flare 
up and say, “Well I know that I’m 
right.” How human it is to think 
that no one can be right but us. We 
hardly ever dream that our side may 
be wrong. We students especially are 
apt to give a very hasty review of a 
subject, and then act as though we 
would wager our last cent that our 
opinion is correct. We usually take 
the attitude that William Jennings 
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Bryan took, that there are two sides 
to every question. One side is white 
and the other is black, and we, of 
course, only see the white side. We 
do not think through questions be- 
fore we give a biased opinion. After 
gathering a little superficial informa- 
tion on a subject, our mind is like a 
closed book. 

Yet one of the chief characteris- 
tics of an educated man is that his 
mind is open to the truth until the 
evidence is all in. Do not think that 
we object to strong and vigorous 
opinions, or that we do not want to 
discuss a question until we have mas- 
tered it thoroughly. We don’t. But 
we do want to keep our mind open to 
the facts until we have all the evi- 
dence. Then we put forth our ar- 
guments with all the force and with 
all the vigor that we possess. 


COGNOMENS 


What’s in a name? Not much, un- 
less it’s a nickname. When our birth 
certificate claims us to be John Henry 
Perkins, it means little, but the fact 
that our friends refer to us as 
“Bingo” or “Ducky” is significant. 

First, it signifies that we have been 
judged by our fellows, and have been 
accorded a place among them. 

Secondly, it signifies that there is 
something about us that makes us fit 
subjects for the title bestowed. We 
may be short and fat, or tall and 
lank, or slow, or speedy; whatever it 
may be we have one merit or demer- 
it that has earned us a name. 

At any rate, nicknaming is an inr 
separable part of the good-fellowship 
that makes campus life what it is. 
We are all eligible to a sort of no- 
bility of good fellows when we have 
been properly nicknamed. And high 
in the ranks of this nobility are our 
favorite profs! 

Who does not know profs “Jim- 
my,” “Hi,” “Charlie,” “Goody,” 
“Doug,”’ and three or four professor 
“Bills? Professorial dignity is 
rather enhanced than detracted from 
by these familiar appellations. 

So, while in days of chivalry we 
might have advised an aspiring youth 
to work hard for his “‘Sir’”’ and spurs, 
now we would enjoin him to be 
worthy of a nickname. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Twenty-four schools of agriculture 
were represented at the National 
Dairy Show this year. We think Cor- 
nell might well take pardonable pride 
in seeing her team finish third in this 
large field. The western teams are 
given intensive preparation, a thing 
the eastern schools are unable to do 
on account of the scarcity of large 
herds. The South Dakota team, 
which finished second, traveled for a 
month through the west on a practice 
trip and hadn’t seen their college un- 
til after the National. The coach and 
members of our team are to be com- 
mended for their splendid work. We 
feel sure the students echo our 
thoughts in this matter and appreci- 
ate the effort put forth for Cornell. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





A Cent Or Two 


The ancient minotaur was said to 
be half man and half bull. Some peo- 
ple think it was all bull. But the cen- 
taur was half man and half horse. 
Consider how valuable a team of 
these would be on the farm. Having 
a man’s trunk, arms, and head they 
could groom and harness each other 
in the morning and be all ready to 
work. When sick they could tell us 
where the pain is; they could talk to 
the driver while going to town. But 
as they speak only Greek we should 
have to learn that first. The imagin- 
ation glows at the uses to which they 
might be put. The young centaur- 
colts could be on hand to drive cows, 
close gates, and run back to the barn 
for clevices. Yes, besides our mod- 
ern machinery what we need is a cen- 
taur, too. 


A Social Hitch 


We wonder if Professor “Doug” 
Fairbanks, from his recent work in 
designing special tractor hitches for 
farm implements, could not work out 
another type of hitch whereby a short 
man could gracefully hold the arm of 
a tall girl while escorting her across 
the street without standing on his 
tiptoes. Something in the nature of 
a differential leveling doohickie would 
probably fill the bill. 


A Big Turnout 


This college turns out both good 
and bad students. The difference is 
that the good ones take four years, 
but the bad ones are turned out much 
sooner. 


Yuen Ren Chao, the Chinese phil- 
osopher, calls typesetters who cause 
misprints ‘“‘typeupsetters.” One of 
these typeupsetters on a _ country 
newspaper was faced by a rural mail 
carrier, red in the face and demand- 
ing satisfaction for an insult in the 
form of a clipping which he held in 
his shaking fingers. The surprised 
printer took it and read, ‘‘Next a vo- 
cal solo was sung by Mr. Bigs, our 
efficient litter carrier.” 


Upsetted 
In the ag college we have two classes 
which it greatly neds. It is expected 
showed the factors involved in success 


H. A. Stevenson has rseigned as su- 


Last spring the faculty of the col- 
hus extension professor, and consits 
a large number in the college of agri- 
’28 marride Roland Campbell Brill 
need a special file clerk to kep a list 
the ight different exhibits were well 





A farm practice student reports a 
dairy so clean that the ice used in 
cooling milk had to be washed free 
from sawdust with scalding water. 
What chance have respectable bac- 
teria to live in these scientific days? 
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LIVESTOCK JUDGES PLACE 
AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


“Bob” Mitchell Heads Dairy Division 
In Eastern States Show 


The livestock judging team of the 
College finished a successful season 
by taking third piace at the National 
Dairy Snow at Indianapolis in fast 
competition in which twenty-four 
teams were entered. In the individ- 
ual work, “Bill” Bishop ’26 judged 
second in Ayrshires, ‘‘Happy’” Sadd 
’26, seventh in Holsteins, and “Bob” 
Mitchell ’26, third in the same breed. 
There were seventy-two men in the 
contest. 

In preparation for the National, 
the team visited the State fair in 
which they gained a goodly share of 
the honors. At Springfield, in the 
Eastern States Exposition, “Bob” 
won the dairy cattle contest and 
‘“‘Happy” the beef, while “Bill’’ fin- 
ished sixth in dairy after having been 
first in beef last year. The general 
team won second at this exposition 
while the dairy team finished fourth 
in a field of ten. 

The other members of the team 
who visited the State Fair and Spring- 
field were: Frank Rich ’26, “Red” 
Mereness ’26, ‘Gill’? Gulbenkian ’26, 
“Val” Carrere ’26, “Van” Van Voris 
°26, and “‘Lyle’”’ Arnold ’27. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF OLDEST 
FARMHOUSE WINS PRIZE 


Professor J. E. Boyle, of the farm 
management department, recently 
awarded the prize of $25 for a pho- 
tograph of the oldest farm house in 
New York state to Mrs. Mary R. 
Downs of Southampton, N, Y. 

The oldest farm house as revealed 
by the contest was built in South- 
ampton, in 1684, and is still doing 
duty as a home after two centuries 
of service. The house is of stone, 
while the large time-darkened beams 
are hand-hewn and the nails used in 
its construction were fashioned by 
hand. 

Seventy pictures were entered in 
the contest more than thirty of which 
were of farm houses built between 
1700 and 1799. 


TUBER TRAIN TO TOUR 


A potato train will tour Allegheny, 
Steuben, Wyoming, and Livingston 
counties, over the Erie Railroad 
from November 9-19. It will make 
all-day stops in communities where 
potato projects have been carried on 
during the past summer. At each 
stop the boys will bring in their po- 
tatoes to be judged by Professor E. 
V. Hardenburg, of the vegetable gar- 
dening department. The winning 
exhibits at each stop will be taken on 
to the annual poultry and potato show 
at Alfred University on November 
18-19, to compete in a sweepstakes 
contest. 

H. B. Rogers ’12, who is agricul- 
tural agent for the Erie Railroad, 
was largely responsible for getting 
the whole program started. In the 
spring, in cooperation with the Ju- 
nior Project and Farm Bureau work- 
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ers he induced groups of bankers and 
business men to donate certified seed 
to the project workers. 

The train will also carry speci- 
mens of potato packs picked up in 
the New York and Chicago markets, 
to illustrate the competition which 
our potatoes meet in the large mar- 
kets. There will also be a series of 
charts to illustrate marketing condi- 
tions and problems. Professor M. P. 
Rassmussen will accompany the train 
during the first week of the trip and 
Professor V. B. Hart, on the second 
week. They will give lectures on 
marketing of potatoes at each point. 


PROFESSOR O. JOHANNSEN 
RETURNS FROM ABROAD 


Entomologist Back from Extensive 
Trip of Research 


Professor O. A. Johannsen of the 
entomology department has_ been 
abroad for the past seven months 
seeking for counterparts of American 
insects in the European museums. He 
has now returned to the College. 

By exhaustive searching and de- 
tailed examination Professor Johann- 
sen proved that many of these Amer- 
ican insects, heretofore thought ex- 
tinct, were identical with specimens 
in the foreign collectons, but are 
known in this country by different 
names and descriptions. This counter- 
parting of lost American insects with 
existing European specimens has al- 
ways been one of the professor’s con- 
tentions. 

Professor Johannsen traveled 
through Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Den- 
mark, and England, visiting and 
studying at all the famous museums 
and entomological collections. At- 
tendance at the International Ento- 
mological Congress, which was held 
at Zurich, was one of the chief ob- 
jectives of the trip. 


BLACK AND WHITE KITTEN 
TAKES LIKING TO FACULTY 


On September 23, by a special meet- 
ing of the rural engineering depart- 
ment, it was decided that Professor 
B. B. Robb had claimed the attention 
of the wild black and white striped 
kitten which lived under his porch 
long enough. Professor McCurdy 
took action that night by enticing the 
little animal out. The skunk, however, 
liked the company of faculty members 
so well that he immediately wandered 
over and hung up his hat in Professor 
Whetzel’s cellar. 

This move was fatal. Some of the 
Forest Home kids let their dog into 
the cellar, and the end of that skunk 
was gradual and terrific. 


GENEVA’S WORK OUTLINED 





A Few Facts About the Station and 
Its Work is the title of an illustrated 
pamphlet recently made available by 
the Geneva Experiment Station staff. 
In this free bulletin, the principal ac- 
tivites of the Station are briefly de- 
scribed, showing what is being done 
in the way of research for the farm- 
ers of the State. 
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“RASS” TAKES SHORT REST 
FROM CHASING FIGURES 


Finds That Much-abused Middlemen 
Are Hard-working Night Hawks 


Assistant Professor M. P. Rasmus- 
sen was in town for a few days 
around October 18 as an intermission 
from his job of finding out the mar- 
gin of profit and the actual cost of 
doing business of the jobbers and re- 
tailers on the New York City market. 
By this study, Professor Rasmussen 
and Larry Vaughn, who is helping 
him, hope to show just what services 
the much abused middleman is per- 
forming, and whether his margin of 
profit is too great or too small. 

Upon the whole, he says that the 
retailers and jobbers are a group of 
hard working men who start work on 
the market at midnight and put in 
twelve to fourteen hours per day. 

Nothing definite has been worked 
up from the material as yet, but from 
general observations it looks as if both 
of these groups of middlemen were 
doing business on a margin of one- 
half to one percent of their sales, Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen says. He also would 
say from his work thus far that the 
big items of expense are salaries of 
employees and rent. 


Public Found Fickle 


One of the difficulties these men 
encounter, as found by the study, is 
the fickleness of the consuming popu- 
lace. Everything is bought on ap- 
pearance and only in its season. They 
saw first class cauliflower which sim- 
ply could not be sold merely because 
it was a little late in the season. An- 
other problem is the handling of the 
surplus of poor stuff which always 
drags the general price level for that 
commodity down to a profitless figure. 

With these observations as a basis 
for judgment, Professor Rassmussen 
said that the best way for the New 
York state growers to get a good 
price for their products is to put up 
only high class packs and keep their 
trash at home where it cannot influ- 
ence the market. 


EXTENSION MEN EXTEMPORIZE 


The three leaders of extension ac- 
tivities at the Ag College have been 
out of town most of October conduct- 
ing the Regional Directors’ Meetings 
of the State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Director of Extension C. E. 
Ladd usually gave a talk on the “Col- 
lege As a Partner of the Farm Bu- 
reau,”’ while county agent leader, Jay 
Coryell spoke on the actual work and 
the large tangible amount of good 
which the county agents are accom- 
plishing. General secretary of the 
State Farm Bureau Federation, E. V. 
Underwood, told of the part played by 
the Federation in agricultural exten- 
the purpose of bringing together the 
sion work. These meetings are for 
county agricultural workers in re- 
gional groups with the idea of ex- 
changing ideas and experiences and 
working out a program for the com- 
ing year. 
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The 
Wisteria Garden 


Opposite Strand 





* Particular Food for Particular People ” 


s&s s & 


* Peacock Alley” is 
“The Greenwich Village of Ithaca” 


Regular lunch noon and night - 50 cents 


Chicken and Plank Steak dinners 
that are famous 


A dinner or luncheon before or after the 
show, the game, or noon or night, 
or at any time will repay you 


Open after Theatres 
H. V. Miles, 08, Manager 
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The 
Tompkins County 
National Bank 


89 Years 
Same Location 


Only bank on State Street 


* K 


Where do You Keep Your Account? 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


Good Workmanship Shows Up in The Showdown 


WEAR BOSTONIAN SHOES 





BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


The Home of 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes 


$7 to $10 


Splendid style, not overdone or full 
of frills and fancies, but good, sen- 
sible, smartness for men and young 
men—ihis combined with comfortable 
fit is all that Bostonians boast of. 
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CAMPUS FLORISTS MEET 
TO LAUNCH TERM WORK 


Roger Clapp ’27 Elected President 
for the Coming Year 


The Cornell Florists Club held its 
first meeting of the term on October 
14 in the floriculture building, when 
new members were welcomed and of- 
ficers for the term were elected. 
Chairman “Bob” Danker called the 
meeting to order and by way of in- 
troduction recalled the conception of 
the club in 1890 when it was chris- 
tened the Lazy Club. He said that 
as the years passed and work in flor- 
iculture became more specialized the 
name was changed and the club con- 
cerned itself with discussions of flor- 
icultural subjects. 

Elections 

“Bob” Danker introduced Profes- 
sor E, A. White, head of the depart- 
ment of floriculture, who discussed 
the new greenhouses. Professor R. 
W. Curtis told of his recent trip to 
Washington in connection with the 
establishment of a new course in 
green making which is being given in 
the department of ornamental horti- 
culture for the first time this term. 
Professor A. H. Nehrling talked about 
his summer’s trip to Florida. 

“Bob” Henn, grad., president of Pi 
Alpha Xi, national honorary floricul- 
tural fraternity, described the status 
of the fraternity and listed the re- 
quirements for election to it. 

Balloting for officers resulted in 
the election of Roger Clapp ’27, presi- 
dent; Miss E. M. Bodger, grad., vice- 
president, and G. Mann ’27, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The election was followed by an in- 
tense laboratory study of the reac- 
tion of taste buds and digestive tracts 
to apple juice and sinkers. 


TRACTOR EGG-BEATER TESTED 
ON UNIVERSITY FARM LAND 


A demontsration of a curious at- 


tachment for a Fordson tractor, 
known as a Universal Tiller, was 
given on the University farm and 


claimed the attention of both the fac- 
ulty and the students of the Ag Col- 
lege during the week of October 12. 
Several different soil types were 
plowed, including stony soils, drained 
and undrained clay, medium heavy 
types, and corn stubble for oats and 
sod for corn. The object is to deter- 
mine by comparison with ordinary 
methods on the same types of soil 
just what the specific effects of this 
once over tiller will be upon crop 
vields and the physical condition of 
the soil. 

This plow has revolving knives, 
similar to the beater on a manure 
spreader, but in an upright position 
and longer. This attachment turns 
a three hundred revolutions per min- 
ute and is placed to the right of and 
at the end of the moldboard. It is 
designed to plow and fit the soil in 
one operation. 

No more serious an incident hap- 
pened during the demonstration than 
to Professor H. W. Riley of rural 


engineering ,when he sat down on the 
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edge of the furrow, while waiting for 
the tractor, with its egg-beater at- 
tachment to come around. An agon- 
ized expression came over his face, 
but with sheer courage he pressed 
down firmly. Finally he said, “I have 
conquered it.” Thus ended a _ bull- 
thistle. 





ROUND UP CLUB OFFICERS 
PLAN EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 


At the last meeting on October 19 
of the Round-Up Club, the members 
of the judging team who went to the 
National Dairy Show, gave an inter- 
esting account of their experiences 
on the judging trips this fall. Pro- 
fessor “Charlie” Allen, coach of the 
team, also addressed the large gather- 
ing on the education and discipline 
received and the contacts with promi- 
nent men in the animal husbandry 
field which the members of the team 
made. 

President “Happy” Sadd ’26 out- 
lined the list of speakers for the com- 
ing meetings. It included such well 
known men as C. T. Conklin, secre- 
tary of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, A. A. Hartshorn, former pres- 
ident of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, “Jimmie” Dodge 
of the famous Emmadine farms, Dr. 
K. J. Seulke, manager of the Jeffer- 
son Aberdeen-Angus farms of Maine, 
and Hugh Van Pelt, one of the early 
writers of judging manuals. 

The meeting ended with the usual 
informal discussions and arguments 
sandwiched in between mouthfuls of 
sinkers, moistened with apple juice. 
WINTER COURSE STUDENTS 

GET NEW POULTRY WORK 


Special studies in poultry are be- 
ing offered as a part of the regular 
short winter courses of the College of 
Agriculture. The work begins on 
November 4 and lasts through until 
February 12. 

According to members of the staff, 
one of the features of the course is a 
trin to New York Citv to study and 
become familiar with the egg and 
poultrv markets of the city. While 
on this trip the students will visit sev- 
eral large poultry farms to study dif- 
ferent production methods, and to 
hear at first hand the experience of 
men who are really in the business. 


Practice Plus Theory 

Two kinds of courses are offered by 
the poultry department: one is for 
the person who is interested in noul- 
try as a side line, and merely wishes 
to inelude it with other subiects. and 
the other is really a group of courses, 
all within the poultrv department, 
end is designed for the person who 
desires to go into the poultry busi- 
ness. This is called the professional 
course. and requires. in addition to 
the studv at Cornell. six months or 
more of practical experience with 
poultry. 

The courses combine practice and 
theory. and while they teach the va- 
rious branches of poultry keeping 
they give students opportunity to 
work on their own special problems. 
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WORK IN CHILD TRAINING 
NOW MAKING HEADWAY 


Domeconers Teach And Are Taught 
in Behavior Laboratory 


As a result of the success of the 
nursery school during the past two 
summer sessions, twenty-one young- 
sters under five years of age have 
been enrolled in the College of Home 
Economics, in connection with a nur- 
sery school which is now a part of 
the regular domecon = curriculum. 
The rooms used by the children have 
been redecorated and fitted with child 
sized furniture, and equipment as 
playrooms, rest rooms, and dining 
room to take care of them from nine 
until three each day. Playground 
equipment has been put on the lawn 
beside the house and large porches 
will take care of outdoor play when 
the grass is too damp. 

Students taking the child training 
courses will get experience in child 
training, care, and feeding in the 
school and it will serve as a labora- 
tory for the study of child behavior. 
In addition it serves the purpose of 
providing a place where young chil- 
dren may form right habits of living, 
such as associations and normal reac- 
tions to other children, and _ play, 
eating, regularitv, and hygiene. 


MOUSE TRAPS BAITED FROM 
DAIRY SALES ROOM CHEESE 


“What’s the smallest piece of 
cheese I can get here?” asked a nerv- 
ous customer as she stopped the 
other day at the familiar window of 
the East Roberts lunch room. In an- 
swer to the request, Mrs. Katharine 
Card, new sales lady for the room, 
produced a small, neatly wrapped por- 
tion of the commodity in question. 

“That’s just right! I wanted it to 
put on a mouse trap,” said the cus- 
tomer as she paid the price and hur- 
ried away to prepare the last supper 
for her marauding rodents. 

This is one of the more unusual 
purposes to which produce from the 
dairy sales room are put. The daily 
turnover in the lunch room at present 
has a value of from $50 to $75. 

It seems that the greatest demand 
among patrons this year is for lunch- 
es and breakfasts. The standard 
lunch room ‘meal’ consists of milk, 
crackers, and cheese. Butter sales 
are comparatively large. 





DEAN BETTEN SUFFERS GREAT 
LOSS WHILE CONVALESCING 


During August, Acting-dean Cor- 
nelius Betten was operated on at Clif- 
ton Springs Sanitarium for appendi- 
citis. His recovery was very slow, 
and it was not until October 6, that 
he returned to the office for a half 
day. His convalescence had been 
none too soon, for on the following 
day he received word of his father’s 
death, and departed the same day for 
Orange City, Iowa. It is hoped by 
his friends that on his return he will 
be able to resume his official duties. 
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Clothes Custom 
Tailored 


A suit made to your measure by 
us, and tailored in perfect fashion 


| and thorough manner, will give 
DO IT NOW you complete satisfaction 


All married men should be adjured st 
To go and get their lives insured. 
Yea, even though you’re running free Pressing Contracts Written 


As we poor fellers used to be. 


Some dame is apt to grab your halter 
And lead you toward the fatal altar. 


Right now while you are feeling perky, 


And stepping high and talking turkey, 

Ask Dennis for an application, a. V. DELL 
Explain your age and occupation, 

Then let the doctor squint and thump, 
To try your lungs and test your pump. 213 Dryden Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
If all your inwards function true, 

They’ll write a policy for you. 

So get insured already yet, 

For when some punk disease you get 
They will not take you on a bet. 

We'd hate to have our pretty kids 

Wear ragged shoes and leaky lids. 

We'd hate to have the hands we’ve kissed 
Hire out to scrub men’s floors, I wist. 

We'd rather squeeze a bit, by gum 

To pay that yearly premium. 

Our guardian angels sometimes nap 

And let misfortunes strike a chap, 

But Angel Death of all the mob 

Is evermore upon the job. 

O let’s insure, not wait but hurry 

And let the good Northwestern worry. 
Let’s fix it so when death arrives 

To put a kibosh on our lives, 

And when they haul us out of town 

To bury us and tamp us down, 

Our widows left behind on earth 

Will get a darn sight more’n we’re worth. 


Cleaning and Repairing done on short notice 


& MS 


Merchant Tailor 













STRAND 


NOVEMBER 1—4 

























SYD CHAPLIN 
in 


THE MAN IN THE BOX 
















RED HOT TIMES 





and 


5 ACTS OF KEITH VAUDEVILLE 






Written and published by Bob Adams, 









Assistant Extension Professor, Vegetable 
Gardening, Cornell University 


Author of Rude Rural Rhymes 








COMING 
LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY 
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CORNELL PROFS CONTRIBUTE 
TO RURAL REFERENCE BOOK 


An event of unusual interest and 
importance in the rural field is the 
publication of The Book of Rural Life 
in ten volumes. It is dedicated “to 
all who live and love the rural life 
and who believe in its dignity and 
beauty.” In the words of the pub- 
lishers, “the fundamental idea _ be- 
hind The Book of Rural Life has been 
to produce an original publication of 
outstanding value and service in a 
field which heretofore has had no 
complete, authoritative, reference 
work.” 


Faculty Writes 


The editor-in-chief is Mr. Edward 
M. Tuttle, formerly assistant profes- 
sor of rural education at Cornell and 
editor of the Cornell Rural School 
Leafiet. New York is well represent- 
ed in the new work. Besides the pre- 
vious connection of the editor-in-chief 
with Cornell, we find that Director 
C. E. Ladd wrote the state article on 
New York; articles on farm manage- 
ment topics were prepared by Profes- 
sors G. F. Warren, W. I. Myers, and 
F. A. Pearson; articles on rural edu- 
cation subjects were written by Pro- 
fessors G. A. Works, J. E. Butter- 
worth, E. N. Ferriss and R. W. Stew- 
art; articles on gardening and vege- 
tables were contributed by Professors 
H. C. Thompson R. M. Adams, E. V. 
Hardenburg, H. W. Schneck and Paul 
Work; Professor E. L. Palmer pre- 
pared numerous articles on natural 


Your Shoes— 


the 
part of 


are most 


your 


looks. 

We fit your feet. 
OUR PRICES— 
are right. 
money can buy. 


$6 to $10 


CARD’S 


SHOE 


$6 to $10 


We sell you the best 


Walk -(uer 


148 East State Street 
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history topics and nature study; Mrs. 
R. G. Smith wrote on the home bureau 
and the rural home; Dr. L. H. Bailey 
contributed a short article on Rus; 
Mr. Russell Lord, former CoUNTRY- 
MAN editor, and now with Farm and 
Fireside, wrote on ag journalism. 


FLOWER GARDENS CHANGED 
FROST SHORTENS SEASON 


The flower garden south of the 
COUNTRYMAN office is closing a suc- 
cessful season that was materially 
shortened by the frost on October 9. 
Some replanting is done each fall un- 
der the direction of Miss Lua A. 
Minns, who has charge of the garden, 
and is being done this fall in the cen- 
ter beds instead of beds around the 
edge. Some work in naturalizing is 
being done near the big fence on the 
west side of the garden. 

Miss Minns received several varie- 
ties of seed from Europe this sum- 
mer which she is going to plant in 
the garden. She is trying to make 
the display more and more education- 
al by placing labels on the different 
plantings. The garden is especially 
popular during the summer season 
when there are many visitors. 


PROF RETURNS 
Professor L. M. Massey of plant 
path has returned from his sabbatic 
leave, which he devoted to an investi- 
gation of diseases of ornamentals at 
the research laboratories of The 
Boyce-Thompson Institute of Yonkers. 





When 
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SIX SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN 
TO JUNIOR CLUB WORKERS 





Five boys and one girl have re- 
ceived $250 each as scholarships of- 
fered by the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association to members of the 
Junior Extension club in New York 
state. 

The bankers’ association says: 
“These scholarships are given as an 
incentive to better farming on the 
part of the young people enrolled in 
the junior clubs and sponsored by the 
State College of Agriculture.” 

Competition for these six cash 
scholarships was open to all regularly 
enrolled junior club members sixteen 
years of age or over, both boys and 
girls. The awards were made on a 
basis of the actual work done at home 
in raising crops or livestock, cooking, 
canning and sewing, and the grade 
attained in an examination. 

The only conditions attached to the 
awards are that they shall be used 
to attend either the regular four- 
year or winter course at the college 
or any one of the six state secondary 
schools of agriculture. 





HARDENBURG EYES POTATOES 


On November 4-5, Professor E. V. 
Hardenburg, of the vegetable garden- 
ing department will judge the exhibit 
at the “Top of Michigan” potato show, 
at Gaylord, Michigan. He will also 
take part in the educational program 
by outlining the potato improvement 
program in New York. 
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Modern 
Shoe Repairing 





Shoe Repair Shop 
in the City 


Shoes Called for and Delivered 









405 College Avenue Dial 2272 








BOOLS 


for 


Card Tables trom $3.00 up 
End Tables from $4.75 up 


The Most Up- to- Date Typewriter Stands for $6.75 


Artist Materials 


Framed Pictures 


Pictures Framed on Short Notice 


126-132 East State Street 
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Killing the Guess 


in Feeding 


‘THE farmer who knows what 
goes into his livestock rations 
—the one who always keeps 
careful records of his 
production and of his 
feed cost—is putting his 
farm on a businesslike 
basis which yields him 
profits far above those of 
the feeder who guesses. 


When you feed Purina 
Chows, you eliminate the 
guess. The very finest selected 
ingredients are carefully 
analyzed for quality in 


PURINA Chemical Labor- 
atories where ingredients 
are analyzed and Purina 
Chows are thoroughly tested. 
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the Purina Mills laboratories. 
They are then thoroughly 
cleaned and uniformly mixed 

by modern machinery. 


There’s no guessing 
about Purina quality—or 
about Purina results 
either. The actual daily 
records and cost sheets 
of feeders from the 

Atlantic to the Rockies bear 
witness to the unquestionable 
ability of Purina Chows to 
lower the cost of producing 
milk, eggs, pork and beef. 


PURINA MILLS 
966 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buffalo Nashville 
Fort Worth _ East St. Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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It Will Pay You to 
Learn to Blast 


yo now for a free copy of 


“Land Development with 
Hercules Dynamite”. While you are 
still at college, learn how to use dyna- 
mite economically and effectively to 
blast ditches, to blow out stumps and 
boulders, to plant trees, and to sub- 
soil. This is a practical handbook and 
is well worth keeping for reference. 
Sign and mail the coupon below—now. 


* 
* 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Land Development with Hercules Dynamite’. 


Name 


Address ee 


HERCULES POWDER 


COMPANY 


900 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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poss Minute 


If some one scraped the butter left over from your table into the garbage can 
after each meal you certainly would put a stop to it immediately. 

Left-over butter must be saved for another meal, but how about the ‘‘left-over’’ 
butter-fat which your present separator leaves in the skim-milk? It isn’t at all 
unusual for a new De Laval to increase the yield of butter-fat from the milk of 
just a few cows by a quarter to a pound or more a day. Think what this would 
mean to you in the course of a year. 

The new De Laval is the best cream separator 
+ ever made—skims cleaner, runs easier and lasts 
rade Allowance longer. Among other new features and refinements 

Old centrifugal cream separa- it has a self-centering bowl which eliminates vibra- 
tors tony age or make accuned tion, causing it to run smoother and easier. It 
Lavals, Scld-on easy terms from gives you a rich, smooth, high-testing cream, and 

skims cleaner under all conditions. of use. 


60 1, $1430 
‘own 
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